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XFORD and CAMBRIDGE HIS- 
TRIONIC CLUB.—Gentlemen, members of either 
university, or their friends, desirous of JOINING this CLUB, 
as Acting or Honorary Members, are requested to forward 
their names without delay, as the Committee will _meet 
shortly to arrange the performances of the season 1850-51. 
Honorary Members pay One Guinea the season, which gives 
them the privilege of introducing two ladies or one gentle- 
man to each performance. 
For copies of the rules address the Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. GranTHam, 4, Great Queen-street, St. James’s-park. 








TO GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
OPE and CO., Publishers, 16, Great 
Marlborough-street, London, beg to state that they 
undertake the PRINTING and PUBLISHING of BOOKS 
and PAMPHLETS greatly under the usual charges. The 
works are got up in the best style, and tastefully and econo- 
mically bound. Every attention is also paid to the publishing 
department.—A specimen pamphlet of bookwork, with 
prices, a complete Author's Guide, sent post free for id. 
Gentlemen will save nearly one half by employing Hore & Co. 





T ~ 

ABITZKY’S GRAND QUADRILLE 

OF ALL NATIONS, for the Piano Solo ; Ditto Duets; 

Orchestra and Military Bands ; Composed and Dedicated to 

¥.R.H. Prince Albert, and nightly performed at the Grand 

National Concerts with unbounded acclamations, under the 
direction of the Author. 

London: R. Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street (and 

of all Music Sellers), Publishers to Her Most Gracious 

Majesty the Queen. 








Art. 
HRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW- 


YEAR GIFTS. 

A Series’ of Sixteen Interesting designs, illustrating 
TEARS, by Miss JESSIE MACLEOD, with descriptive 
POEMS. 

“ There is a fountain in the human heart 

Whence every feeling of our nature flows ; 

Oftimes the waters fail as years depart, 

Yet leave the source where once their brightness rose ; 
Thus all our joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, S 
O’erflow the swelling breast, and find relief in Tears.” 

Elegantly bound, price 1. lls. 6d. The Borders embel- 
lished with Gold, and extra bound in morocco, 2I. 2s. 

[ Will be ready about the 10th of December. 


By Miss GIRARD, beautifully coloured as the originals, 
FLOWERS of SHAKESPEARE, 
FLOWERS of MILTON. 


Price per Volume, 26s. cloth. Bound in morocco, 42s. 
London: AcKERMANN & Co., 96, Strand. 





a Perrodicals. 
HE ECLECTIC REVIEW. A 


New Series of the ECLECTIC REVIEW will be com- 
menced on JANUARY the FIRST, 1851, under the joint 
Editorship of Dr. THOMAS PRICE, and the Rev. Dr. 
STOWELL, President of Cheshunt College. The price of the 
Review will be reduced to One Shilling and Sixpence. The 
size will be undiminished. The Principles of the Work 
will be unchanged, and the Editors are in a condition to say 
that no effort will be wanting to maintain and improve its 
literary character. 

A prospectus, developing the principles, and detailing the 
plans, of the Review, will be forthwith published. In the 
meantime, the Supporters of the Journal are respectfully 
Telied on for using their influence to secure such a circulation 
as shall render the ECLECTIC REVIEW a more efficient 
and extensive Teacher of the Great Truths with which it has 
been hitherto identified. 

London: Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster-row: 








Ne Publications. ~<a 


Just published, price Half-a-Crown, 
UNIUS and his WORKS compared 
with the CHARACTER and WRITINGS of PHILIP 
DORMER STANHOPE, Ear! of Chesterfield. By WILLIAM 
CRAMP, Author of “‘ The Philosophy of Language.” 
London: Horg and Co., Publishers, 16, Great Marlborough- 
street, 





New Publications. 


Nearly ready, one thick yolume, fcap. 8vo., 
HyASTBURY : a Talee By ANNA 
J 4 HARRIET DRURY, Authoress of “Friends and 
Fortune :” a Tale: and “ Annesley,” and other Poems. 

WILLIAM PickEnRtNG, 177, Piccadilly. 





Nearly ready, a new edition, 2 vols. feap. 8yo., 
RIENDS IN COUNCIL; a Series of 
Readings, and Discourse thereon. 
Also, by the same Author, 
ESSAYS WRITTEN inthe INTERVALS 
of BUSINESS. Fourth edition, feap. 8vo.,, 5s. 
The CLAIMS of LABOUR. An Essay on 


the Duties of the Employers to the Employed. Fcap. 8vo., 
Second Edition, with additional Essay, 6s. 


The CONQUERORS of the NEW 
WORLD and their BONDSMEN, being a Narrative of the 
principal Events which led to Negro Slavery in the West 
Indies and America. Vol. I., post Svo., 6s. 

WILLIAM PickeRiNe, 177, Piccadilly. 





WORKS OF 
AMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
Uniformly printed in feap. 8vo. 
The FRIEND : a Series of Essays. 3 Vols., 
Fourth Edition, lds. Just published. 
ESSAYS on HIS OWN TIMES; a 
Second Series of ‘The Friend.” 3 Vols., 18s. 
Recently published, 
NOTES and LECTURES upon SHAKS- 
PEARE and some of the OLD POETS and DRAMATISTS, 
with other LITERARY REMAINS. 2 Vols., 12s. 


POETICAL and DRAMATIC WORKS. 
3 Vols., 15s. 
The POETICAL WORKS only, in 1 Vol., 
6s. 
‘ AIDS to REFLECTION. 2 Vols., 12s. 
On the CONSTITUTION of CHURCH 
and STATE, and LAY SERMONS. 7s. 6d. 
BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA; or, 


Biographical Sketches of My Literary Life and Opinions. 


3 Vols., price 18s. 
CONFESSIONS INQUIRING 


SPIRIT. Price 6s. 


of 


an 


WitiiaM Pickerrne, 177, Piccadilly. 





Just published, Seconp Eprrions, 3s. 6d. each. of 


QG MALL BOOKS on GREAT 


SUBJECTS. 

No. V. A BRIEF VIEW of GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY up to the AGE of PERICLES. 

No. VI. A BRIEF VIEW of GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY from the AGE of SOCRATES to the COMING 
of CHRIST. 

No. XI. CHRISTIAN SECTS 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

No. XV. THOUGHTS and OPINIONS 


of a STATESMAN. 


in the 


No, XVIII The PHILOSOPHY of 
RAGGED SCHOOLS, will be published in January, 1851. 


WitiiaM PIcKeRrina, 177, Piccadilly. 





Nearly ready, fcap. 8vo., 
oe that MIGHT BE TRUE. 
POEMS. By DORA GREENWELL. 
Also, by the same Authoress, 
The DREAM of a POET’S YOUTH, 
and Other Poems. Fcap. 8vo., 5s. 
WiiL1a4M PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 








Published this vel Spay 
K NiGHTS PICTORIAL SHAKS- 


 PEARE.—The NATIONAL EDITION. Part IV., ls. 
Section IL, 2s. 6d. 


K NIGHT’S CYCLOPAEDIA of the 
; \ +e pmaeel of all NATIONS. Number V., 2¢.— 
Part I., 9d. 


| NIGHTS CYCLOPZDIA 


LONDON. Number V., 24.—Part I., 9d. 


H4LF-HouRs with the BEST 


AUTHORS. Number XXXIV., l4¢d.—Part IX. Gd. 


DJICTORIAL HALF-HOURS; 
MISCELLANIES of ART. 
Part VIL., 9d. 
Volume II., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


HE NATIONAL CYCLOPADIA 
of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

Part XLVIL., 1s.—Volume XL, 5s. 

Volume XII., to be publishedin January next, will com- 


plete the Work. 
‘THE BRITISH ALMANACK for 
the Almanack for 1851, 


1851, 1s.; Companion to 
2s. 6d.; the two together in cloth, lettered, 4s. 

London: CoarLes Knicut, 90, Fleet-street, and sold by 
all Booksellers in Town and Country; on application to 
whom, may be had Descriptive Catalogues of the Publica- 
tions issued by CHARLEs KnicnHr. 


of 


or 
Number XXIX., 24.— 





DAVENPORT’S EDITION OF ENFIELD’S SPEAKER. 
New edition, 12mo., bound in roan, price 3s. 6d., 
HE SPEAKER; or, Miscellaneous 
Pieces selected from the best English Writers, and 
disposed under heads, with a view to Facilitate the Improve- 
ment of Youth in Reading and Speaking, &c. By WILLIAM 
ENFIELD, LL.D. A New Edition, with considerable Addi- 
tions, by R. A. DAVENPORT, Esq. 
London: Witrram Teae & Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 





Just published, price One Shilling, 
HE ART of CONVERSATION ; 
A Lecture addressed to the Young, delivered before 


the Members of the Mechanics’ Institute, Launceston, Van 
Diemen’s Land, May 18th, 1849. By WILLIAM HENTY. 


London: Orcer and Meryon, 174, Fenchurch-street. 
‘eae ELDER, and CO’S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS.—BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 

MR. THACKERAY’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 

The KICKLEBURYS on the RHINE. 


A new Picture Book, Drawn and Written by Mr. M. A. 
TITMARSH. Price 5s. plain, and 7s. 6d. coloured. 
[On the 16th. 





A NEW FAIRY TALE. 
The KING of the GOLDEN RIVER;; or, 


the BLACK BROTHERS. With Dlustrations by RICHARD 
DOYLE. (Jn a Sew days. 


NEW WORKS JUST READY. 

TABLE TALK. By LEIGH HUNT. 

1 Vol., crown 8vo., price 7s. cloth gilt. [On Saturday next. 
CONVERSATIONS OF GOETHE. 
Translated from the German by JOHN OXENFORD. 2 Vols. 

post 8vo., price 24s, cloth. [Yow ready. 
PIQUE: A NOVEL. In3 Vols. post 8vo. 

[On Wednesday next. 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS and AGNES 
GREY. With Literary Remains of ELLIS and ACTON 


BELL; and a Notice of both Authors. By CURRER BELL. 
1 Vol. crown 8yo., price 6s. cloth. [On Saturday next. 


WORKS SHORTLY FORTHCOMING. 

The STONES of VENICE. By JOHN 
RUSKIN. Volume First—‘*The Foundations.” Imperial 
8vo., with Plates. [Early in January. 

MILITARY MEMOIRS of COL, JAS, 
SKINNER, commanding a Corps of Irregular Cavalry E.I.C.’s 
Service. By J. BAILLIE FRASER, Esq. 2 Vols. post 8vo., 


with Portraits. [Next month. 
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ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
1 Twelve Thousand Volumes per Annum is the present 
rate of increase at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper 
King-street, Bloomsbury-square. This supply comprises 
from fifty to two hundred and fifty copies of all the best new 
Works. The preference is given to Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Philosophy, Science, and Religion. The 
best works of Fiction and all the leading Periodicals are also 
added in large numbers on the day of publication. 


Single Subseription— One Guinea per Annum. 


The best and newest Works are exchanged regularly 
without cost, trouble, or disappointment, in every part of 
London and its neighbourhood, at Two Guineas per annum. 

BOOK SOCIETIES, PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, and LI- 
BRARIES, in all parts of the Country, are supplied on a 
plan which has given general satisfaction for many years 
Terms : from Three to Fifty Guineas per annum. 

A Prospectus will be forwarded on applicaiion to CHARLES 
EDWARD MUDIE, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 
square. 








Just published, price One Shilling, 


TS HAND-BOOK of MESMERISM, 

for the Guidance and Instruction of all persons who 
desire to Practice Mesmerism for the Cure of Diseases, and to 
alleviate the sufferings of their fellow creatures. To which 
are annexed the Rules and Regulations of the Mesmeric In- 
firmary, 9, Bedford-street, Bedford-square , with a List of the 
Subscribers to it. By THOMAS BUCKLAND, late Secretary 
to the Mesmeric Infirmary. 


BArLLieRre, 219, Regent-street, and all Booksellers; or 
m the Author, 25, Euston-square. 


Sent free by post for sixteen postage stamps. 





CHEAP PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY FOR SCHOOLS, 
On 21st of November was published, 


LEMENTS of PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY ; with OUTLINES of GEOLOGY, MATHE- 
MATICAL GEOGRAPHY, and ASTRONOMY, and acomplete 
Series of Questions for Examination. By HUGO REID, 
Author of “The Elements of Astronomy,” &c. With 
numerous Iustrations, and a large Coloured Physical Chart 
of the Globe, by W. & A. K. JOHNSTON. Intended as a 
Companion to al! Geographies. Containing 144 closely 
printed pages, only }s. cloth. 
Edinburgh; Or1ver & Boyp. London: Siumpaiy, 
MARSHALL, & Co. 





Just published, 12mo., price 7s., the Eleventh Edition, 
complete, of the late 


R. GREGORY’S CONSPECTUS 
MEDICINE THEORETICA, carefully Revised, and 
Compared with the Edition last Corrected by the Author ; 
with the Punctuation improved, so as greatly to facilitate 
Translation. 
Béinburgh: Mactacunan and Stewart. London: Smrxty, 
MARsHALL, and Go.; Hovtstron and Stoneman; H. Wasu- 
BOURNE; Lonemay, Brown, and Oo.; and James CoRNIsH. 





A NEW EDITION OF DUNBAR'S GREEK LEXICON. 
GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, 


with Addenda and Critical Remarks on various Pas- 
sages in the Classic Authors and the New Testament, and an 
Appendix of Scientific Terms. Third Edition, greatly en- 
larged and improved, in 1 vol. imperial 8vo., cloth, 1/, 11s. 6d. 
Also, uniform, Third Edition, 12s., 
An ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, with 
a short System of Prosody, and Two Dissertations :— 
1. On the Versification of Homer. 
II. On Metrical Time in Iambic, Trochaic, and Anapestic 
Verse.—Or both in One Voluute, 27. 2s. 
*,.* For review of the work, see Educational Times for 
September. 
Edinburgh : MAcLACHLAN and STewart. 
SIMPKIN, Marsaatr, and Co. 


London : 





ENTERED AT STATIONERS’ HALL. 
REAT EXHIBITION ALMANAC 


for 1851. Containing a View of the Building erect- 
ing in Hyde-park, and a full account of every thing con- 
nected with it, in ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN; also 
how to visit in Six Days the whole of the Gratuitous Exhibi- 
tions in London, its principal Squares, Streets, Churches, 
&c.; with the Cab Fares, and other necesary information. 
Published by ROSS and SONS, Perruquiers, Perfumers, Hair 
Cutters, and Hair Dyers, who solieit attention to their 
British and Foreign Perfumery, Soaps, Brushes, Dressing 
Cases, Strops, Cutlery (particularly their Registered Guard 
Razor, which prevents any one cutting himself), Hair Dye, 
Ornamenta} Hair, &c. Price of the Almanac 6d.; and will 
be sent free on receipt of cight postage stamps ; likewise of 
all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Addrcss—Ross and Sons, 119 and 120, Bishopsgate-street, 
London. 





Ne Publications. 


MR. BARTLETT’S NEW BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS. 


LEANINGS PICTORIAL and 

ANTIQUARIAN on the OVERLAND ROUTE. By 

the Author of ‘‘ Walks about Jerusalem,” “ Forty Days in 

the Desert,” “The Nile Boat,” &c. This Volume is illus- 

trated with Twenty-seven Engravings on Steel, and numerous 
Woodcuts. Price 16s. cloth gilt; 28s. morocco gilt. 


London: A. Hatt, Virtus and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, price Sixpence each, 


VASY and INTERESTING 
4 HISTORIES, for VERY LITTLE FOLKS. By Miss 
CORNER, Author of the “Historical Library,” ‘Play 
Grammar,” “ Every Child’s History of England,” &c. Each 
embellished with Four Pages of tinted illustrations, and done 
up in fancy coloured covers. 


The ANCIENT BRITONS: describing 
their Manners and Customs; and how they were conquered, 
and Britain was governed by the Romans. In easy language, 
for Young Children. 6d. 


The CONQUEST of the ROMANS and 
BRITONS by the SAXONS; and an interesting Account of 
the Saxon Heptarchy, or the Seven Saxon Kingdoms in Eng- 
land at one time. 


The LIFE and TIMES of ALFRED THE 
GREAT: an interesting Narrative, in easy language, for 
Young Children. 6d. 


The NORMAN CONQUEST; and the 
Manner in which the People of England lived during the 
Reign of William the Conqueror. An interesting Narrative, 
in easy language. 6d. 


An Interesting NARRATIVE of the HIS- 
TORY and the MANNERS and CONDITION of the PEOPLE 
of ENGLAND in the MIDDLE AGES, In easy language, 
for Young Children. 6d. 


An Interesting DESCRIPTION of ENG- 
LAND in the SIXTEENTH and SEVENTEENTH CENTU- 
RIES; showing the Condition of the People, and how they 
lived and dressed during the Reign of Henry the Seventh, to 
the death of William the Third. 4 


An Interesting DESCRIPTION of ENG- 
LAND in the EIGHTEENTH and NINETEENTH CENTU- 
RIES ; showing the Condition of the People, their modes of 
life, and how they lived and dressed from the Reign of 
James the Second, to that of Queen Victoria. 64. 

*,* The above Seven Histories, by Miss CORNER, bound 
in One Vol., is the First History of England that should be 
placed in the hands of a Child. Price 3s. 6d. in cloth, gilt. 


DEAN AND SON’S NEW SIXPENNY BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN.—With plain illustrations; in fancy covers, 
entitled 


PLEASANT TALES for LITTLE 


PEOPLE: elegantly embellished with numerous 
Engravings, and done up in coloured fancy covers. 6d. each. 


SQUIRE GRAY’S FRUIT FEAST; 


with an account of how he entertained all his Young Friends ; 
and some of the Pretty Tales that he gave to them as Prizes. 
With 14 Engravings. 6d, 


ANNE and JANE; or, Good Advice and 
Good Example: a Tale for Young Children, By Miss J. S. 
15 Engravings. 6d. 

SUNSHINE and TWILIGHT; or, the 
Prosperity and Adversity of Two Cousins; exhibiting the 
reward of amiable Manners and Conduct. 15 Engravings. 6d. 


MIRTHFUL MOMENTS; or, How to 


Enjoy Holidays : a Collection of Mirthful and Pleasing Games 
and Forfeits ; with Plain Directions for Playing each Game, 


and how to ‘Cry the Forfeits.” 6d. 

TROUBLES ARISING from BEING 
TOO LATE; or, the Sisters. Many Engravings. 6d. 

A PRINCE in SEARCH of a WIFE; or, 
Rosetta and the Fairy: a Trial of Charity. With 15 elegant 
Engravings. 6d. 

CHARITY WOOD, the LITTLE 
ORPHAN: a Tale for Young Children. By Miss J. STRICK- 
LAND. Many Engravings. [Nearly ready. 


London: Taomas Dean and Son, Threadneedle-street ; 
and, by order, of all Booksellers. 





OND’S PERMANENT MARKING 

INK, the original, and by far the best, requiring no 
preparation, offers the surest means of protection for every 
variety of household linen and wearing apparel against loss 
or mistake, for which reason be careful to ask for the genuine 
article, prepared by the inventor, JOHN BOND, 28, Long- 
lane, West Smithfield, City.—Sold by most chemists, sta- 


Price 1s. a bottle. 


tioners, and medicine vendors. 





NEW AMERICAN BOOKS. 


AMAICA in 1850; or, the Effects of 

Sixteen Years of Freedom on a Slave Colony. By 

JOHN BIGELOW, Co-Editor of the New York Evening Post. 
1 Vol. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 


EUROPE.—A MANUAL of the HIS- 
TORY and GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE; comprising the 
Area, Population, Surface, Soil, Natural Products, Form of 
Government, Army and Navy, Topography, &c. of the fifty. 
six European States. By F. H. UNGEWITTER, LL.D. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SLAVIC NATIONS. — HISTORICAL 
VIEW of the LANGUAGES and LITERATURE of the 
SLAVIC NATIONS; with a Sketch of their Popular Poetry. 
By TALVI. With a Preface by EDWARD ROBINSON, 
Author of ‘ Biblical Researches in Palestine.” 1 vol. post 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 


BOTANY.—The BOTANICAL TEXT- 
BOOK ; an Introduction to Scientific Botany, both Structural 
and Systematic. For Colleges, Schools, and Private Students. 
Third Edition, re-written and enlarged. [Illustrated with 
Woodecuts. By ASA GRAY, M.D., 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
cloth, 


A UNIVERSAL FORMULARY; con- 
taining the Methods of Preparing and Administering Officinal 
and other Medicines, the whole adapted to Physicians and 
Pharmaceutists. By R. E. GRIFFITH, M.D 1 vol. 8vo: 16s, 

“This is a very useful work, and a most complete com- 
pendium on the subject of Materia Medica. We know of no 
work in our language, or in any other, so comprehensive in 
all its details.” — Lancet. 


The AMERICAN MEDICAL FOR- 
MULARY;; based upon the United States and British Pharma- 
copeias, including also numerous Standard Formula, derived 
from American and European Authorities, together with the 
Medical Properties and Uses of Medicines; Poisons, their 
Antidotes, Tests, &c., designed for the Medical and Pharma. 
ceutical Student. By JOHN J. REESE, M.D., Lecturer on 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics in the Philadelphia Medical 
Institute, &c. Post 8vo. 8s. 


PRINCIPLES OF MEDICAL JURIS- 
PRUDENCE, designed for the Professions of Law and Medi- 
cine. By AMOS DEAN, Counsellor-at-Law, and Professor 
of Medical Jurisprudence in Albany Medical College. 8vo. 
12, 128, calf. 


SLEEP, PSYCHOLOGICALLY con- 
sidered, with reference to SENSATION and MEMORY, By 
BLANCHARD FOSGATE, M.D. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


CHEMICAL and PHARMACEUTICAL 
MANIPULATIONS: a Manual of the Mechanical and Che- 
mico-Mechanical Operations of the Laboratory; containing 
a complete description of the most approved Apparatus, with 
instructions as to their application and management, both in 
Manufacturing Processes and in the more exact details of 
Analysis and Research. For the use of Chemists, Druggists, 
Teachers, and Students. By CAMPBELL MORFIT. 1} vol. 
8vo. with 423 Iustrations, 14s. 


CHEMISTRY APPLIED to the MANU- 
FACTURE of SOAP and CANDLES. By CAMPBELL 
MORFIT. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth, 30s. 

PERFUMERY: its MANUFACTURE 
and USE. With Instructions in every Branch ef the Art, and 
Recipes for all the fashionable preparations. An aid to the 
Perfumer, Druggist, and Soap Manufacturer. 1 vol. post 
8vo., 7s. 6d. cloth. 


SUCCESS in LIFE. The Mechanic. 
Mrs. TUTHILL. 12mo. half-bound, 3s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of POETICAL QUO- 
TATIONS : consisting of Elegant Extracts on every subject, 
compiled from various Authors, and arranged under appro- 
—_ heads. By JOHN T. WATSON. 1 vol. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
cloth. 


AMERICAN ALMANAC for 1851. 


[Nearly ready. 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS 
AMERICANS. Daguerreotyped by BRADY. Lithographed 
by D'AVIGNON. With Biographical Sketches by C. ED- 
WARDS LESTER. No. I. The late President, Z. Taylor. 
I. J.C. Calhoun. IIE. Henry Clay. IV. Daniel Webster. 
Y. Silas Wright. VI. ColonelFremont. Folio, 7s. 6d. each. 


A FEW THOUGHTS FOR A YOUNG 
MAN UPON ENTERING LIFE. By HORACE MANN, 
Secretary to the Massachusetts Board of Education. 12mo., 
6d., sewed. 


HISTORY of the AMERICAN BIBLE 
SOCIETY, from its Organization to the Present time. By 
W.P. STRICKLAND. §8vo. Portrait, 10s. 64. cloth. 

The HISTORY of ROMANISM, from 
the Earliest Corruptions of Christianity to the Present Time, 
New Edition, with Supplement. By JOHN DOWLING, 
DD. 8vo. lés. 


London: Tuomas Derr, Aldine Chambers, 13, Paternoster- 
row; and all Booksellers. 


By 
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NOTICE, 

The Tamnp Qu AureaLY Part of Tue Cairic for 1850, is now 
ready, price 3s., for the convenience of Book-Club circulation 
and distant rea lors. 

Tne Critic is sent Stamped by Post to any Circulating Library 
keeper in the United Kingdom, at the cost of the Stamp and 
Paper only: i. e. on pre-payment in Postage Stamps, of 3s. 
Sor a Half-year, or hs. 6d. for a Year. 

A PoRTFOLIO for pres rving the current numbers of Tue 
Critic, may be had of the Publisher or through any Book- 
seller. Price 58. 
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Elements of Catholic Philosophy, &c. . 560 
Discourse on the Method of Rightly conducting "the 
Reason, MC ce secccccccccsvccevevesevece coeee 560 
ScInNcE— 


Wise’s System of Aeronautics, &C 1... cesses eeee sere 561 
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Hrstory— 
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Merryweather’s Glimmerings in the Dark, &c. ...... 574 
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CHAPTER I. 

[The Author of the series of curious and interesting papers, 
of which this is the first, while writing the Biography of a 
distinguished Lawyer and Statesman, had access to a vast 
mass of original documents, jonrnals, correspondence, &c., 
not hitherto made public, the most valuable gleinings 
from which he proposes to throw together in the following.] 

THERE are various modes of writing the history of a 

nation. The generality of historians, however, appear 

to comprehend under this title little more than the 
biographies of the Kings and Queens who have reigned 
over it during the period to be described. Others em- 
brace all the political events of the times, but confine 
themselves to these; and in most of the histories of our 





°wn country which have appeared, but very little infor- | 


mation has been conveyed to us respecting the general 
condition of the people at the period referred to,—their 
social state, their habits, and pursuits. Yet this is the 
kind of information which of all others is really the 
most important for us to be acquainted with respecting 
any people, and especially as regards the nation from 
which we ourselves are sprung. This is the knowledge 
of a country which is both the most interesting to re- 
flecting minds, and the most useful for practical pur- 
poses. The vices and foibles, and even the virtues of 
monarchs, and the most adroit political intrigues, are 
insignificant as regards their importance when the period 
which witnessed them has passed by. 

It is not intended in the following pages to aim at 
writing a general history of the period embraced, but 
to furnish a sort of handbook or accompaniment to the 
student of this branch of knowledge, who, while he is 
pursuing the main current of events in the political 
occurences of the time, may also obtain an insight into 
the social condition and habits of the people; and by 
the occasional introduction of graphic sketches of par- 
ticular transactions, the general history is supplied with 
illustrations. 

The materials furnished for a history of the past, of 
the kind now proposed, are in their nature very various. 
The principal of these are the public journals, in the 
newspapers and periodicals published at the time; the 
correspondence, both official and familiar, which was 
then carried on by people in different stations and ranks; 
and the private journals of particular transactions which 
were kept by individuals. These last are, of course, 
but very rare; but of all historical documents they are, 
perhaps, the most valuable. Official correspondence 
furnishes us with the most authentic accounts of the 
transactions to which it relates, while that of the familiar 
kind is the most graphic and interesting. 

The newspapers and periodicals of the day which 
record, with all the vivacity and spirit which belong 
only to contemporary narratives, the events of the time, 
are of the highest value as historical records, not only 
from their general truthfulness, being intended for pub- 
lication while the occurrences described were matter of 
general notoriety, but being expressed in the peculiar 
and characteristic phraseology of their age, they serve 
to depict in the most forcible and graphic manner the 
events they relate. On this account, instead of collating 
from them a general narrative of their contents, we have 
been desirous of placing before the reader a series of 
select extracts from these journals, descriptive of the 
principal matters here related, supplying ourselves only 
the necessary introductory explanation, so that each 
extract may appear as an original sketch of the time. 
The same course has been pursued as far as was found 
attainable with respect to the other historical documents 
referred to, which are here introduced. 

Some obscurity seems to exist as regards the origin 
of newspaper journalism in this country. The English 
Mercurie, which was for some time accredited as the 
first production of this nature, is now generally con- 
demned as a forgery, though it appears to have been 
not very long after the date of this supposed newspaper, 
which was August, 1583, that journals of this kind 
were established as a general source of intelligence. 

The following is the title of a newspaper of the year 
1623, which is printed on a small octavo sheet, and 
appears to have been published weekly. It contains 
twenty-two pages :— 

[Number 31. ] 

‘ May 12.—The Newes of this Present Weeke, re- 
lating the late encounter of the Duke of Brunswicke 
with Don Gonsales. The great Forces granted by the 
Turkes to aid Bethlem Gabor. The Emperor's entry 
into Prague. The Marquesse of Brandenburgh’s prepa- 
rations for Warre. The troubles in the kingdom of 
Poland. Mr. Tillie’s falling into the hand of Hessen. 
The King of Denmark—his forces. The state of the 
Count of Mansfield’s, the Marquis Spinolae’s, and the 
Prince of Orange’s Armies. The last newes of the 
Grisons, Together with the Reports of the death of 
the Pope, and the great Turke. With divers other 
memorable occurrences from severall parts of the 
World. 

“London, Printed for Nathaniel Butler, 
Bourne, and William Shephard, 1623.” 

In the year 1643, which was after the commence- 
ment of “the Great Rebellion,” we find a weekly news- 
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= ed 
paper under the following title:—“ Number 1: Mer- 
curius Anglicus; or, a Post from the North, com- 
municating his Intelligence to the — for the 
satisfaction of the People. From Wednes« lay, the last 
of January, till Wednesday, the 7th of Febraary.” 
This journal contains an account of “a defeate of the 
Newarke forces.” There was another newspaper of this 
period called The Spie, communicating intelligence 
from Oxford. And in the year 1647, one of the 
journals is entitled Mercurius Medicus ; or, a Sove- 
reigne Remedy for these sick Times. 
These newspapers were, however, rather in the form 
of pamphiets or de 'spatches, containing detailed accounts 


of particular events of interest, than miscellaneous 
\; re oo of intelligence of different kinds, communicated 
n short paragraphs, and under various heads, as is 
le common in the newspapers of the present day. In the 
| beginning of the last century the publie journals began 
to assume the style and character which they now pos- 
sess, though they were much smaller than any which 
are current at this time. Those of the former period 
are usually published on a half sheet of paper, and 
contain a column or two of miscellaneous intelligence, 
both domestic and foreign, and a good deal of political 
discussion, especially in the form of letters. The Par- 
liamentary debates and the law reports did not then 
form a portion of newspaper intelligence, not even the 
births, marriages, and deaths, so essential an article in 
a modern newspaper. 

Political proceedings, either in Parliament or else- 
where, are, however, noted; and though the “ Court 
Circular” had not come into existence, we have frequent 
accounts of the movements of the various members of 
the Royal Family. Towards the close of the reign of 
Queen Anne, on the Ist of February, 1713-4, appears 
a proclamation which is dated at Windsor, and signed 
by Lord BoLInGBROKE, about the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, in which Her Majesty is made to communicate to 
her loving subjects her political intentions and her 
physical ailments, in the following quaint language, 
with which the proclamation opens:— 


“ Although an aguish disposition, succeeded by a fit 
of the gout, has detained us at this place longer than we 
designed,” &c. 

Dr. Radcliffe, in a letter to Sir George Beaumont, 
dated January 5, 171%, says,* “I don’t know but you 
have heard an account of Her Majesty’s illness; and here 
we are all in the dark, as well as the Doctors. At first 
they sayd it was an ague, and then they gave the 
Jesuit’s bark. She took but three doses, and that was 
left off, so that I suppose they found it no ague, or else 
she should have taken more or none. Then it was con- 
jectured to be the gout in the stomach; now it is 
thought to be the gout all over excepting the joynts. 
One of the doctors declar’d, because there was no inter- 
mission the second day, yt it was a tertian postpon’d. 
Another, wch was Sir David, he declar’d yt now God 
be thankt, her Majesty would certainly be well, and 
when he was askt the reason, he told them she was 
grown deafe, and that was a sign the bark had taken 
place; and at that time she had but taken two doses, 
and never took but one afterwards. Shadwell was 
askt how the Queen did, and he sayd, she would doe 
very well, but the pulse was dure, which puzzled all the 
mayds of honour. All her physicians keep close, which 
makes the stocks fall; and they will never rise as long 
as they stay there. I find both Colebateh and Wood- 
ward are in town still. Iwish the rest were with them.” 

Erasmus Lewis, Secretary to the Earl of Oxford, the 
late Lord Treasurer, in a letter to Dean Swift, dated 
July 17, 1714,* says, “Our female friend [Lady 
Masham], told the Dragon [the Earl of Oxford], in 
her own honse last Thursday morning, these words: 
you never did the Queen any service, nor are you capable 
of doing any. He made no reply, but supped with her 
and Mercurialis [Lord Bolingbroke], that night at her 
own house. His revenge is not-the less meditated for 
all that. He tells the words clearly and distinetly to 
all mankind. Those who range under his banner, call 
her ten thousand B ——’s and kitchen wenches. Those 
who hate him do the same, and from my heart I grieve 
that she should give such a loose to her pti for she 
is susceptible of true friendship, and has many sociable 
and domestic virtues. The Great Attorney {probably 
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Lord Chancellor Harcourt], who made you the sham 
offer of the Yorkshire living, had a long conference with 
the Dragon on Thursday, kiss’d him at parting, and 
curs’d him at night.” In another letter* from the same 
to the same, dated July 27, it is stated, “ The Queen 
has told all the Lords the reasons of her parting with 
him [Earl of Oxford], viz.,that he neglected all business: 
that he was seldom to be understood: that when he did 
explain himself, she could not depend upon the truth of 
what he said: that he never came to her at the time 
she appointed. That lastly, to crown all, he behaved 
himself towards her with bad manners, indecency and 
disrespect. Pudet hec opprobria vobis, fc. 1am dis- 
tracted with the thoughts of this, and the pride of the 
conqueror. The Runners are already employed to go 
to all the coffee houses, They rail to the Pit of Hell. 


The stick is yet in his hand, because they cannot agree | 


who shall be the new commissioner.” In a letter dated 
the 29th of July,* from the same to the same, the 
writer says, “ Mercurialis entertained Stanhope, 
Craggs, Pulteney, and Walpole. What if the Dragon 
had done so. The Duke of Somerset dines to day with 
the favourity at Greenwich, with Withers.” ‘The next 
letter is dated Kensington, July 31,* 6 in the evening, 
and states, “at the same time I am writing, the breath 
is said to be in the Queen’s nostrils, but that is all. No 
hopes of her Recovery. Lord Oxford is in Council. So 
are the Whigs. Weexpect the demise tonight. There 
is a prospect that the Elector¢ will meet with no 
opposition, the French having no Fleet, nor being able 
to put out one soon. Lady Masham did receive me 
kindly. Poor woman, I pity her now. Is not the 
Dragon born under a happy planet to be out of the 
scrape. Dr. Arbuthnot thirks you should come up.” 
The writer tells the Dean in a letter dated August 7,f 
“you must be there [in Ireland], before the month’s 
end, in order to qualify. The Law requires it as much 
as if your Deanery was but just now conferred upon you.” 
Lady Masham, in a letter to Dean Swift, dated July 29,f 
1714, says, “ The Queen has got so far the better of 
the Dragon as to take her power out of his hands. He 
has been the most ungrateful man to her, and to all his 
best friends that ever was born. 
time now to write all my mind, because my dear mistress 
is not well, and I think I may lay her Illness to the 


together was teasing and vexing her without intermis- 


in honour of royalty was then in use. 


of Hanover, who was at once proclaimed King of Great 


Britain, as GrorGe the First, and the Journals | 


record that numbers of English flocked to Hanover to 
pay their court to the new Sovereign, a full account 
of whose arrival in England is afterwards given. But 
the only intelligence communicated respecting the new 
Sovereign after his arrival at St. James’s was, that His 
Majesty with the Prince and Princess of Wales, walked 
once round St. James’s Park, and that they made two 
or three excursions to Hampton Court. 

According to some contemporary accounts, the foreign 
courtiers who accompanied the new King were remark- 
able for their rapacity and insolent bearing. On landing 
with His Majesty, one of them is reported to have ex- 
claimed, in broken English, addressing the expectant 
multitude “ We are come for all your goods;” to which 
the ready reply is said to have been, “and for all 
our chattels too!” Sir Roperr WALPOLE was in the 
habit of often remonstrating to the King against the 
conduct of his followers, to which, on one occasion, His 
Majesty replied, by giving an instance of the rapacity of 
English servants, who were always on the look out for 
presents and perquisites. The King told Sir Roperr 
WALPOLE that he found England a very strange 
country, and that the first morning after his arrival at 
St. James’s, he looked out of the window, and saw a 
park with walls, and a canal, which he was told were 

_ his. The next day Lord Cuetwynp, the ranger of the 
; Park, gt His Majesty a fine brace of carp out of the 
€anafdor which, said His Majesty, I was told I must 
five Bye guincas to Lord Cuerwynp’s servant, for 


——— — 
“*) Brit. Mus. MSS. Bibl. Birch. 
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I cannot have so much 





bringing me my own carp, out of my own canal, in my 
own park! . 

It was always made a subject of reproach against 
King Georce the First, that though he had the pro- 
spect before him for some years of coming to the English 
throne, yet so little interest did he take about his future 
subjects, that he not only did not study their habits and 
manners, but did not even take the trouble to learn the 
English language, either before or after he became 
King. He was even unable to deliver the addresses 
from the throne, or the replies to the addresses of the 
Parliament, which were recited by the Minister, the 
King standing by. Sir Ropert WALPOLE was 
unacquainted with the German language, but for- 
tunately both King and Minister did understand Latin, 
in which, therefore, they conversed together. 

The newspapers mention that the King, soon after 
his arrival in England, dined one day with Sir H. St. 
Joun, the father of Lord BoninGproke. Bowina- 
BROKE himself had been removed from office before His 
Majesty's departure from Germany, and one of the public 
Journals gives the following graphic account of the ex- 
minister’s flight. 

“London, March 31, 1715.—The Lord Viscount 
Bolingbroke arrived at Dover on Sunday last, about six 
o'clock in the morning, being disguised with a black 
wig, and accompanied only by one Vigne, a French 
Courier. About twelve o'clock the same day they 
imbarked together on board a private vessel, and landed 
at Calais about five that Evening. His lordship went 
directly to the French Governour’s house.” 

The Daily Courant newspaper of June 17, 1716, 
contains the following advertisement: 

“This day is published, a merry letter from the 
I... @ Ball ke to his Favourite Mistress, 
near Bloomsbury Square,” &c. 

Lady Bolingbroke, in a letter to Lord Harley, written 
from Bucklebury, in Berkshire, the seat of her father, 
says, “ Though I am a poor discarded mistress, yet my 
best wishes shall alwaies attend his lordship.”* 

In a letter from Lord BoLincBROKE, to a nobleman 
whose name is not mentioned, is contained an interesting 
account of a circumstance which occurred on the arrival 


| in England of Grorce the First; and which shows the 
charge of the Treasurer, who for these three weeks | 
. | this Sovereign, while it is also honourable to the high 
sion, and she could not get rid of him till Tuesday last.” | 

The account given in the newspapers of the death of | 
Queen ANNE is but brief, and no black edge or mourning | 
A message, we | 
are told, was immediately sent to GEoRGE LEw1s, Elector | 


bigotted and narrow, and unconstitutional principles of 


feeling and genuine patriotism of Lord Sommers, who 
had taken so leading a part in the establishment of 
the nevw dynasty. 

“T call the establishment of the present Royal Family 
the millenary year of Whiggism, because it is manifest 
that the Whigs intended to make it such; in doing of 
which they had great advantages over others, and they 
improved them to the utmost. I enter into none 
of those particulars, and you was a witness as well 
as I, of the success they had when the late King came 
to the Crown. You may have heard, and it is true, 
that he set out from Hanover in the Resolution of acting 
a very different part; of taking the Whigs into power, 
but of proscribing no sett of men who acknowledged his 
government, and submitted quietly to it. As soon as 
he came into Holland, a contrary Resolution was taken 
by the joint Importunity of some of the allies, and of 
some of the Whigs. I say, some of the Whigs, because 
I have reason to think that others of them advised 
measures of greater moderation. The Lord Harirax 
did so, for one, by a letter which he wrote to the King 
in concert with the Duke of SHrewsbury, as the 
Duke assured me. And I have since heard that when 
Lord TowNsHEND came afterwards triumphantly to 
acquaint Lord Sommers with all the measures of pro- 
scription and persecution, which were intended, and to 
which the King had at last consented, the old man 
asked him what he meant, and shed tears on a fore- 
sight of the consequences of measures so like to those 
of the Roman Triumvirate.” 

About the time that Lord Botinasroke thus made 
his exit from this country, in which had it not been for 
the unexpected and almost sudden death of his late 
sovereign, he might have succeeded in effecting a vast 
political change, and probably altering the succession, 
so as to exclude altogether GrorGe the First from the 
throne, and to restore the exiled royal family, another dis- 
tinguished character who had also played an important 





, Brit. Mus, MSS. Bibl. Birch. 





though not very prominent part in the history of this 
country made his exit from the world, just at the period 
when he had seen the completion of his hopes in the 
establishment of the Hanoverian dynasty, and the final 
exclusion of the Sruarrs from the throne. Dr. GILBERT 
Burnett, Lord Bishop of Salisbury, who had come 
over to this country with King Wi.1Am the Third as 
His Majesty’s chaplain, died in the month of March, 
and the following notice of his funeral is extracted from 
one of the public journals of the 28th of that month. 
So high did political feeling run at this time, that 
anticipations were entertained that even the solemniza- 
tion of the prelate’s obsequics would be made the oc- 
ecasion of some popular tumult. 

“On Tuesday last the corps of the Right Reverend 
Dr. Burnet, late Lord Bishop of Salisbury was interred, 
conformably to his last Will and Testament, at the parish 
Church of his Dwelling-house, St. James, Clerkenwell, in 
a private manner, Six of the Lords the Bishops held 
up the Pall, besides whom only relations and the Family 
were admitted to accompany it. And whereas a Report 
is spread that the Rabble insulted the Herse and Coaches, 
"tis necessary to let the Publick know that the People 
who pretty numerously attended in the Street to see the 
Corps pass’ by, behaved themselves in that orderly and 
decent manner as showed rather veneration than Dis- 
respect to that great and good man.” 








PHILOSOPHY. 


Elements of Catholic Philosophy : or Theory of 
the Natural System of the Human Mind. 
London: Longman and Co, 1850, 


Tue author of this treatise professes to have 
discovered a new and natural Philosophy of 
Mind, based upon Phrenology and suggested 
by it, but differing in some important particu- 
lars. le divides it into three classes: 1st, the 
Impulsive Faculties, comprising the Senses or 
Appetites, the Instincts and the Will; 2nd, 
the Organic or Instrumental Faculties, com- 
prising the Intelligence, the Knowledge, or 
powers of mind or perception, the Understand- 
ing, or powers of Intellectual Perception ; 
the Powers of Art and the Imaginative or 
Ideal Powers ; and, 3rd, the regulating or di- 
rective Faculties, comprising the Political 
Faculties or Social Virtues; the Moral Facul- 
ties or Social Virtues, and the Religious Facul- 
ties or Theologic ;Virtues. Now we have no 
objection to this arrangement of the mental 
faculties, but we do not discover in it any 
advantage over that already proposed by the 
Phrenologists. The Author does little more 
than give new names to the same things, and 
unless there be some positive gain by a change, 
the introduction of a novelty, either of arrange- 
ment or of nomenclature, is to be deprecated. 
This treatise is written with considerable 
eloquence, but, inasmuch as it has not ad- 
vanced by a single step the knowledge of the 
human mind, we cannot welcome it as an 
addition to the stores of the Philosophical 
Library. 








A Discourse on the Method of Rightly conducting the 
Reason, and seeking the Truth in the Sciences. By 
Descartes. Translated from the French. Edin- 
burgh: Sutherland and Co. : 

A cLosE and careful translation of DescArTes’s famous 

treatise, but translated, not from the original Latin, but 

from a French translation. It embraces, first, various 
considerations touching the sciences; then the author's 
method, or plan for ascertaining truth: third, the rules 
of morals deducible from this method; fourth, the 
reasonings by which he establishes the existence of Gop 
and of the human soul, which are the foundations of 
his metaphysic; fifth, the order of physical questions 
which he has investigated; and lastly, what he believes 
te be required for the further investigation of nature. 

It will not be necessary to extract from a book which 

may be bought for a few pence; but we can assure 

those of owr geaders who are of a philosophical turm 
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that they will be pleased and instructed by a careful 
perusal of it. 








SCIENCE. 


A System of Aeronautics, comprehending its 
Earliest Investigations and Modern Practice 
and Art. Designed as a history for the com- 
mon reader, and guide to the student of the 
art. In three parts, containing an account of 
the various attempts in the art of Flying, by 
artificial means, from the earliest period 
down to the discovery of the Aeronautic Ma- 
chine, by the Montgolfiers, in 1782, to a later 
period. With a brief history of the Author’s 
Jifteen years’ experience in Airial Voyages. 
Also full instructions in the art of making 
Parachutes, &c., as adapted to the practice 
of ZErial Navigation, and directions to pre- 

are experimental Baloons. By Joun 

Wes. Aeronaut. Philadelphia, 1850. (a) 
Tue air-depth escapes and perils by wind and 
tempest that Mr. Wise has encountered in 
the period of his aeronautic expeditions, have 
made him well known to the newspaper 
readers of the country. Such an introduc- 
tion in itself is wide and dignified enough. 
Besides this, the two processes of making a 
book and sending up a balloon have so many 
points of resemblance, and the inflations of 
authorship and the filling an enormous bag 
with the gas and smoke of burning straw, are 
so nearly alike, that Mr, Wisk may be con- 
sidered a worthy fellow-craftsman of the guild 
of authors ex officio. And we think that even 
Dr. Griswotp himself would have no right to 
warn him off as a trespasser on any of the 
snug openings or slopes of the American prose 
Parnassus, from which he should endeavour to 
make an ascent into the regions of authorship. 

Mr. Wiss, after a hundred voyages through 
the air, and fifteen years of experience in the 
making, varnishing, and inflations of balloons, 
after being caught up in a whirlwind-cloud, 
and tossed about like a miserable shuttlecock 
by the fierce powers of the air in that dark 
meteor, after having seriously intended making 
a balloon passage over the Atlantic, now comes 
before the public to teach them the history 
and mystery of his art. He deserves to be 
listened to with some consideration, if for 
nothing else, for the dangers he has passed 
through, and the elevated positions he has 
occupied, 

He begins with the first accounts of aerial 
voyages, and tells us of Axcnytus’ flying 
pigeon, made of wood, and flying by Aura, 
Spirit, chronicled by Autus Getuius. Then 
of a man who flew in the days of Nero, but 
who fell through the displeasure of his evil 

enius, according to the historian ANTonrus 
3YERLINK. Then the theories of Rocrr 

Bacon, the monk, on this subject are stated : 

and a method of exploring dangerous and 

otherwise inaccessible places, by means of a 

small auxiliary balloon attached to the person, 

suggested. 

The eagle of Recromonranvs, which flew 
out to meet the Emperor Cuartxrs V., and 
accompanied him to Nuremburgh, is remem- 
bered. The author comes then to the plan of 
air navigation proposed by Francis Lana, a 
Jesuit, which was to make four hollow globes 
of copper, so thin as to be lighter than an 
equal bulk of atmosphere when they were ex- 
hausted ; to these globes the car was attached. 

Passing over some rather apocryphal at- 
tempts at flying, we come down to the time of 








the Montgolfiers, To Srernen and Joszrn 
Monreoxrtier is due the first successful at- 
tempt to rise in the atmosphere. StTEPHEn, 
the younger of the brothers, conceived the 
idea, that if a light paper bag, of an oblong 
shape, were made and filled with smoke, it 
would rise. The first experiment was made 
at Avignon, in their own chamber. A light 
paper bag was prepared, to the orifice of which 
they applied burning paper; and had the satis- 
faction of seeing it ascend to the ceiling of 
the room. Other experiments were made ; 
and the discovery of the Montgolfiers caused 
a great excitement in Europe. On the 12th 
of September, 1782, a balloon, seventy-two 
feet high and forty-one in diameter, prepared 
for the purpose, ascended with a load of from 
four to five hundred pounds, in the presence 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
and again at Versailles soon after, before the 
King and royal family, containing in a wicker 
basket, the first aerial voyagers by balloon, 
among the animals, a sheep, a cock, and a 
duck. One of still greater dimensions was 
now constructed ; and M. Prratie pg Rozier 
volunteered to ascend in it. Several trials 
were made while it was fastened to ropes; 
and finally, he, in company with the Marquis 
p’ ARLANDES, made the first trial of aeronau- 
tics, on the 2]st November, 1783. 

Hydrogen gas, then termed inflammable air, 
had been discovered, and its properties de- 
scribed by CavENpisH as early as 1766. As 
soon as the experiments of the MontTco.riers 
turned out so favourably, it was proposed to 
employ this gas to inflate balloons. On the 
17th December, 1783, Mr. Cuarxtes and Mr. 
Roserts ascended from Paris in a balloon 
filled with hydrogen gas. The description of 
a number of aerial voyages is given; among 
them, that in which the intrepid pioneers, 
Piuatie vE Rosier and Mr. Romay, lost their 
lives by the combustion of their apparatus, 
which was contrived with two balloons, one on 
the hydrogen, the other on the Montgolfier 
plan. 

The invention of the parachute is next 
taken up; and the view taken, that in case of 
any accident rupturing the balloon, it becomes 
a parachute in itself, and enables the aeronaut 
to descend in perfect safety. The application 
of the balloon to the purposes of military re- 
connoissance is then discussed. 

A plan of Mr. Wisz’s was submitted to the 
government, during the Mexican War, pro- 
posing to reduce the fortress of San Juan de 
Ulloa, by raising a balloon, and raining on 
the devoted heads of the garrison a fiery sleet 
of bomb-shells and grenades. The Austrians, 
at the siege of Venice, we believe, tried Mr. 
Wisr’s plan. We do not remember with what 
success. 

As it regards the prospects of ultimate suc- 
cess in aerial navigation, Mr. Wise is quite 
sanguine, by taking advantage of the numerous 
currents in the atmosphere, that almost any 
required direction can be obtained. So nume- 
rous are these currents, that in the visible 
length of a twine string, of 500 feet, two cur- 
rents, besides that in which the balloon was 
moving, were observed. The uppermost cur- 
rent reached, he finds, is invariably from west 
to east—an observation that is worth while 
should be corroborated fully as a scientific fact. 

The following is taken from the description 
by Mr. Moncx Mason of the balloon voyage, 
from London to Weilburg, in which a party, 
with all the appurtenances for comfort that 
could be taken up in so limited a space, 








together with provision for a fortnight, em- 
barked under the command of Mr. Green the 
aeronant, 


A NIGHT SCENE FROM THE CAR OF A BALLOON. 


The scene itself was one which exceeds description 
The whole plane of the earth’s surface, for many and 
many a league around, as far, and farther than the eye 
could distinctly embrace, seemed absolutely teeming 
with the scattered fibres of a watchful population, and 
exhibited a starry spectacle below that almost rivalled 
in brilliancy the remoter lustre of the concave firmament 
above. Incessantly, during the earlier portion of the 
night, ere the vigilant inhabitants had finally retired to 
rest, large sources of light, betokening the presence of 
some more extensive community, would appear just 
looming above the distant horizon in the direction in 
which we were advancing, bearing at first no faint 
resemblance to the effect produced by some vast con- 
flagration, when seen from such a distance as to preclude 
the minute investigation of its details. By degrees, as 
we drew nigh, this confused mass of illuminatlon would 
appear to increase in intensity, extending itself over a 
larger portion of the earth, and assuming a distincter 
form and a more imposing appearance, until at length, 
having attained a position from whence we could more 
immediately direct our view, it would gradually resolve 
itself into its parts, and shooting out into streets, 
or spreading into squares, present us with the most 
perfect model of a town, diminished only in size, accord- 
ing to the elevation from which we happened at the 
time to observe it. 

DARKNESS VISIBLE. 

Not a single object of terrestial nature could any 
where be distinguished; an unfathomable abyss of 
“darkness visible” seemed to encompass us on every 
side; and as we looked forward into its black obscurity 
in the dirrction in which we were proceeding, we could 
scarcely avoid the impression that we were cleaving our 
way through an intermediate mass of black marble in 
which we were imbedded, and which, solid a few inches 
before us, seemed to soften as we approached, in order 
to admit us still further within the precincts of its cold 
and dusky inclosure. Even the lights which at times 
we lowered from the car, instead of dispelling, only 
tended to augment the intensity of the surrounding 
darkness, and as they descended deeper into its frozen 
bosom, appeared absolutely to melt their way onward by 
means of the heat which they generated in their course. 


From the personal reminiscences of Mr. 
Wise we take an extract, showing how an 
aerial traveller may occasionally get lost in 
cloudy weather : 

FINDING ONE'S WHEREABOUTS. 

Involuntarily I exclaimed to myself, “ Fooled, sure 
enough.” Being determined to find out my whereabouts, 
I let off sufficient gas to get below the clouds, when I 
observed through a spy-glass a little clearing in which 
was a cottage, and before ita man. His face was turned 
upwards, apparently drawn in that direction by the 
dialogue I had with myself, and which no doubt he had 
heard. I inquired of him whether he saw me, for I was 
then standing up in the car and waving a flag to draw 
his attention. He answered “Yes; who are you?” I 
replied, ‘An angel of light.” Upon which he cried 
out, “Is your name Wise?” To this I responded 
“Yes; how far is this from Lancaster?” to which he 
answered “ Sixteen miles,” upon which I bid him “ good 
by,” threw out some ballast, and went up through the 
clouds again. As I was passing up I heard him say, 
“ God bless you, man.” 

THE APPARENT CONCAVITY OF THE EARTH AS 

SEEN FROM A BALLOON. 


A perfectly formed circle encompassed the visible 
planisphere beneath, or rather the coneavosphere it 
might now b> called, for I had attained a height from 
which tbe sutface of the earth assumed a regularly 
hollowed, or concave appearance, an optical delusion 
which increases as you recede from it. At the greatest 
elevation I attained, which was about a mile and a half, 
the appearance of the world around me assumed a shape 
or form like that which is made by placing two watch 
crystals together by their edges, the balloon apparently 
in the central cavity all the time of its flight at that 
elevation; the river each way cut off at the intersection 
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of the upper and lower concavospheres. At one time 
this crevice, if I may so term it, was apparently filled 
in with clouds all around, while at the close of the 
voyage the visible horizon was clear of them, which 
gave it, as I before stated, a very artificial appearance 
I could not help but think at the time, that had the 
Roman Inquisition which made Vincent Galileo recant 
his doctrine of the rotundity of the earth, in favour of 
the planispheric theory, occupied my position, they 
would have insisted to his swearing that our earth was 
hollowed or concave on its outer surface, instead of flat, 
as they made the philosopher swear it was. 


There are other dangers besides those of 
the elements to which a traveller by the air- 
line is exposed ; jealous landed proprietors are 
sometimes apt to be inhospitable, as was the 
case when Mr. W. descended in a peach 
orchard : 

THE BLUNDERBUSS DESCENT. 


On reaching the earth, my grappling iron took effect 
in a Jersey farmer’s peach orchard, which so alarmed a 
negro who was ploughing in the next field, as soon to 
infect his horses, two boys, and two dogs near him, and 
to create a perfect bedlam amongst them. The horses 
ran away with the plough, snuffing the air like war 
steeds; the boys screamed—the dogs barked—the 
horses snorted and reared up in the fence-corner—the 
negro lay on his back looking up in terror—the balloon 
was surging up and down, ripping the grappling iron 
from one peach tree to another; and now the contagion 
haa spread to the house and the barn yard, the poultry 
were in a clatter—the matron of the domicil standing 
before the door of the house, clapped her hands together 
in anguish for the safety of the boys, who were still 
screaming; the old man next made his appearance with 
gun in hand, and in a gruff voice exclaimed, “Where is 
it, where is the d—d thing?” Terror next beset me, 
for a shot from the old man’s blunderbuss was more 
than suspicious, the moment his eye should catch the 
balloon, to which his back was. yet turned, and I made 
no delay in cutting in twain the grappling rope. As 
the balloon rose, the old man cried out in a satisfactory 
manner, as he stood in a half-stooped position, “ There, 
there it goes.” And I did go, although the country for 
two or three miles round was alive to the descent of the 
balloon, with footmen and horsemen wending their way 
towards it. I went five miles further, and landed 
finally on the ground of John Dye, Esq., on a spot called 
the “Devil's Half Acre,” six or eight miles from 
Hightstown, in Middlesex County, New Jersey. 

The forms of the clouds, from the lofty 
situation of the aeronant, are sometimes very 
remarkable : 

CASTLES IN THE AIR. 


The profile of the cloud surface was more depressed 
than that on the earth, and in the distance of the cloud 
valley a magnificent sight presented itself. Pyramids 
and castles, rocks and reefs, icebergs and ships, towers 
and domes; everything belonging to the grand and 
magnificent could be seen in this distant harbour; the 
half obscured sun shedding his mellow light upon it 
gave it a rich and dazzling lustre. They were really 
“ castles in the air,” formed of the clouds. Casting my 
eyes upwards, I was astonished in beholding another 
cloud stratum, far above the lower one; it was what is 
commonly termed a “mackerel sky,” the sun faintly 
shining through it. 


Mr. Wise’s great adventure is that which 
was circulated at the time pretty extensively 
by the newspapers, and may be called, 


SWALLOWED BY A THUNDER CLOUD. 

The cloud, to the best of my judgment, covered an 
area of from four to six miles in diameter; it appeared 
of a circular form as I entered it, considerably depressed 
in its lower surface, presenting a great concavity 
towards the earth, with its lower edges very ragged, and 
falling downwards with an agitated motion; and it was 
of a dark smoke colour. Just before entering this cloud 
I noticed, at some distance off, a storm cloud, from which 
there was apparently a heavy rain descending. The 
first sensations that I experienced when entering this 
cloud, were extremely unpleasant. A suffocating 


shortly followed by a sickness at the stomach, arising 
from the gyrating, swing-motion of my car, causing me 
to vomit several times in quick succession most 
violently, which, however, soon abated, and gave way to 
sensations that were truly calculated to neutralize more 
violent symptoms than a momentary squeamishness. 
. « + + From the intensity of the cold in this cloud, 
I supposed that the gas would rapidly condense, and 
the balloon consequently descend and take me out of it. 
In this, however, I was doomed to disappointment, for I 
soon found myself whirling with a fearful rapidity, the 
balloon gyrating, and the car describing a large circle 
in the cloud. A noise, resembling the rushing of a 
thousand mill-dams, intermingled with a dismal moan- 
ing sound of wind, surrounded me in this terrible flight. 
Whether this noise was occasioned by the hail and snow 
which were so fearfully pelting the balloon, I am unable 
to tell, as the moaning sound must evidently have had 
another source. Once I saw the earth 
through a chasm in the cloud, but was hurled up once 
more after that, when, to my great joy, I fell clear out 
of it, after having been belched up and swallowed down 
repeatedly, by this huge and terrific monster of the 
air, for a space of twenty minutes, which seemed like an 
age, for I thought my watch had been stopped while in 
it, till a comparison of it with another afterwards proved 
the contrary. I landed, in the midst of a pouring rain, 
on the farm of Mr. Goodyear, five miles from Carlisle, 
in a fallow field, where the dashing rain bespattered 
me with mud from head to foot, as I stood in my car 
looking up at the fearful element which had just dis- 
gorged me. 


Mr. Wisz’s work ends with some practical 
directions as to the construction of the balloon, 
the proper mixture of varnishes, precautions 
to be used in inflation, all of which will be 
found interesting to those who intend to become 
acronants, 








The Handbook of Mesmerism. By Tuomas Bucx- 
LAND. London: Bailliere. 1850. 


Mr. BuckLanp was for some time Secretary to the 
Mesmeric Infirmary. In this capacity he has enjoyed 
large experience in the practice of mesmerism as em- 
ployed for medical purposes. The results of that 
experience he has here described for the use of those 
who desire to employ it for the alleviation of human 
suffering. Not content with his own knowledge, he has 
also gathered together the instructions to be found in 
the works of the best medical authorities. Hence is 
this little volume an invaluable assistant, and should be 
in the hands of every person who practices mesmerism 
for any purpose, whether of cure or study. 








HISTORY. 
The History of. Banking; with a Compre- 


hensive Account of the Origin, Rise, and 
Progress of the Banks of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland. By Wiu11am Joun Lawson. 


London: Bentley. 1850. 


As yet there is not a good history of English 
Banking. All the books on the subject that 
have been published are sad failures. They 
are, indeed, few, yet of more than sufficient 
bulk to have induced the belief that they 
contained materials which bore some affinity 
to their title—which should be arranged in 
somewhat of an artistic form. As well call M. 
Lamartine’s Les Confidences the History 
of the French Legislature, as style Mr. 
Lawson’s volume The History of Banking. 
The leading events in banking history are 
almost passed over by him, He gives us much 
pleasant gossip about persons and things, but 


1825 is scarcely alluded to. We will not sa 
Mr. Lawson might not have done his wok 
better, but it is evident that the labour he has 
bestowed is quite disproportioned to the mag- 
nitude of the subject. 

Mr. Lawson treats of private as well as 





sensation immediately ensued its entrance, which was 


such an event as the Great Banking Panic of 


joint-stock principle. He does not dispute 
that the private system is good, and that it has 
done the work allotted to it tolerably well. But 
he argues that it has not that inherent ex- 
cellence which could withstand difficulties such 
as are forced upon some trades and professions, 
And his statement of this belief leads him to 
indulge in a political reflection which should 
be pondered by those who look with indiffer- 
ence on those barbarous enactments, the 
Patent Laws :— 

One of the causes of the success of the private bankers 
of London has undoubtedly arisen from the circumstance 
that the Government has seldom or never interfered 
with their business, a fact which ought to be strongly 
impressed on the minds of those who iancy that legis- 
lation can be applied with profit to the arrangement of 
transactions with individuals. And we are consequently 
enabled to close our history of London banking without 
reference to any legislative restraints whatever, as ap- 
plicable to the important and highly respectable class of 
the community. 


Mr. Lawson traces, occasionally, the de- 
cline and revival of certain principles and 
practices adopted by bankers. ‘These are 
curious, though Mr. Lawson is not a sufli- 
ciently logical writer to give us anything like 
aclue to the benefits or the advantages at- 
tending them, The account of the frequent 
revival and decline of the practice of allowing 
interest on deposit would be valuable as his- 
torical reminiscences, could we know more of 
the connexion of those incidents with currency 
laws, and other leading events in the nation’s 
history. Why was the practice of allowing 
discounts discontinued a century ago, and why 
resorted to so plentifully in our day? The 
Joint-Stock Companies have doubtless been 
the means of reviving this practice ; but what 
has been the influencing cause of this revival ? 

Perhaps the most interesting portions of the 
book are those which give descriptions of the 
proceedings of particular houses or indivi- 
duals—the gossip of the counting-house, and 
the scandal current in the Profession. Judging 
from the mass of Mr. Lawson’s descriptions, 
we cannot form a high opinion of the bankers 
of the past. Their opposition to the Reforms 
which the progress of events has shown to be 
necessary, hes been great and general, Cur- 
rency laws would still be in their once rude 
condition, had the protests of bankers been 
allowed to guide our Legislators. Perhaps we 
might not be much surprised at this, for it has 
been the fault of human kind from the wise 
man downward, that the beam which was can- 
kering at home always escaped detection by 
those who should have uprooted it. Here is 
an anecdote which reveals much. 


In the early part of 1848, some unfavourable reports 
got abroad respecting the credit of Messrs. Remington, 
Stephenson, & Co., bankers in Lombard-street, and 
many customers in consequence removed their accounts. 
To counteract such rumours, and allay all doubts, five of 
the principal bankers in London investigated the affairs 
of the bank, with the result of which they were so well 
satisfied, that each of them advanced 20,000/. on such 
securities as they found the bank to possess; made, 
further, a declaration of their entire conviction of the 
solvency of the house, and went so far as to induce 
many parties who had withdrawn their accounts to 
resume them. 


But there had been gross deception and 
forgery on the part of one of the firm. Ia 
December, Steruenson absconded, and the 
| secret was then unburrowed. ” 

The mode adopted by Stephenson to deceive his 
partners with respect to the various deposits of Exche- 
quer bills was, by having sealed packets with the name 





public banking ; and he inclines to favour the 





and address of the depositor, aud amount of Exchequer 
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bills endorsed thereon; so that the bankers who ex- 
amined the state of affairs of the bank, concluding that 
the actual securities were enclosed in the envelopes, did 
not examine them further. Had they done so, they 
would have discovered that the Exchequer bills had all 
been abstracted, and slips of paper substituted. 


There is a tolerable description of the cele- 
brated Mr. Courts. Very attractive passages 
are the few personal histories the book con- 
tains. Perhaps we could not find one 
showing the author in a more favourable light 
than does this account of 


PETER THELLUSSON. 

Mr. Thellusson was born at Paris, in the year 1735, 
about which period his father, Mr. Isaac Thellusson, a 
citizen of Geneva, settled at Paris, and established one 
of the first banking houses in that city. M. Necker, 
the celebrated financier, began his career by being 
admitted a clerk in that house, and was afterwards 
taken as a partner under the firm of Thellusson and 
Necker. Peter Thellusson, on the death of his father, 
settled in London as a merchant and banker, under the 
auspices of the great banking house of Thellusson and 
Necker, by which means he was enabled to correspond 
with all the commercial houses in Paris, and other cities 
on the Continent. He appears to have been a man of 
extensive commercial knowledge, with an untiring 
industry and application to business, coupled with a 
spirit of enterprise, at all times tempered with sound 
judgment. These were the bright parts of his character. 
On the other hand, an inordinate love of money was his 
ruling passion; his economy was consequently severe 
and unceasing; but he never condescended to practice 
the vulgar sordidness that misers usually adopt.—Mr. 
Thellusson died in the month of July, 1797, possessed of 
property, both real and personal, valued at upwards of 
700,000/. His will, dated in April, 1796, after leaving 
several legacies te his wife, his three sons and three 
daughters, and others, amounting together to about 
100,000/., directs that the residue of his property of 
every kind, valued at 600,000/., shall be vested in three 
trustees, whom he named, to accumulate and to be laid 
out by them in the purchase of estates in England, 
until such time as all his children, and the 
male children of his sons and grandsons shall die, 
and then the lineal male descendants, who must 
bear the name of Thellusson, shall inherit the pro- 
perty in the following manner:—The estates to be 
divided into three equal parts or lots: one to go to the 
male descendants of his eldest son, another to his second 
son’s male descendants, and the remaining lot to his 
third son’s male descendants, thus creating prospectively 
three large landed estates. In case of failure of male 
descendants of any one of the three, his share to go to 
the other two; and if a failure of two, then the whole 
three lots to be consolidated into one vast landed pro- 
perty, which—if the provisions of the will are carried 
out in all their integrity—will exceed the largest terri- 
torial fortune yet known in Europe. But, if there be 
no lineal male descendants, then the whole of the estates 
to be sold, and the money applied towards paying off the 
National Debt. After the legacies to his three sons, 
the following clause is added:—* The provision which 
I have made for my three sons, and the very great suc- 
cess they have met with, will be sufficient to procure 
them comfort; and it is my wish and desire that they 
will avoid ostentation, vanity, and pompous show, as 
that will be the best fortune they can possess.” He 
concludes this extraordinary disposition of his property 
in the following words:—“ As I have earned my pro- 
perty which I now possess, with industry and honesty, 
I trust and hope that the Legislature will not in any 
manner alter my will, or the limitations thereby created ; 
but permit my property to go in the manner in which I 
hereby dispose of it.” In the month of December, 1798, 


| Four per cents. 36,0007. 11s. 1d.; South Sea Stock, 
2,500/.; Five per cent. Loyalty Loan, 3,000/.; Irish 





two bills were filed in the Court of Chancery, one by | 


the widow of the late Mr. Thellusson, and his three 


sons and his three daughters, and the husbands of the | 


two then married, and the other by the acting trustees 
under the will. The former prayed that the will might 
be invalidated, and the property distributed as if there 
Was an intestacy; and the other sought to substantiate 
the trusts of the will, and to be directed in the manner 
of carrying them into execution. 
for five consecutive days before the Lord Chancellor, 


The case was argued | 


assisted by the judges. The decision of the court was 
in favour of the validity of the instrument, and a day 
was appointed for carrying out its provisions, The 
following is a statement of the real and personal pro- 
perty of the testator, furnished by Mr. Hargreaves, 
counsel for the family in the above cause. An estate 
at Broadsworth, in Yorkshire, valued at 140,000/.; 
another at Plaistow, valued at 25,000/.; warehouses 
in Philpot-lane, 10,000/.; Three per cent. Consols and 
Imperial Annuities, amounting to 396,458/. 8s. 7d.; 
Bank Stock, 21,000/.; East India Stock, 14,1251; 





Five per cents., 1,500/.; Irish Annuities, 7121; Long 
Annuities, 900/.; Hudson's Bay Stock, 2,500/.; pay- 
able by instalments, and secured by a bond of a firm 
of undoubted credit, 49,000/.; various debts valued 
at 50,000/.; bills on the East India Company, | 
24,000/.; and cash in the banker’s hands, 5,500/. | 
According to the tenor of the will it is supposed that it | 
might require a term of upwards of ninety years to | 
elapse before the lineal male descendants could take 
possession of the property; and if during that period 
the various sums above enumerated could be invested 
at five per cent. compound interest, they would amount 
to more than 70,000,000/. sterling. The late Mr. 
Thellusson’s property was too valuable a prize to be 
allowed to glide down the stream of time uninterruptedly. 
The gentlemen of the legal profession can discover 
flaws in testamentary documents not perceptible to 
common understandings; and so it was in this case; 
for although the legality of the will had been settled 
in 1798, it became the subject of frequent discussions 
in the Court of Chancery, and probably will be so to 
the end of the term. One of these applications, made to 
the Lord Chancellor in November, 1821, raised the 
question, whether 4 person could not inherit through a 
female? Lord Eldon decided that only lineal male 
descendants couldinherit. This, one would suppose, had 
been made plain enough in the will; but, as we said 
before, forensic ingenuity is one thing, common sense is 
another. Itis difficult at this distance of time accurately 
to account for the conduct of Mr. Thellusson in dis- 
inheriting not only his children, but his children’s 
children. It could not have been because they were 
not dear to him, nor because they did not deserve 
to be so, nor because others were more gear to him, 
for he was a fond father, and his children were all 
(excepting one daughter) well married, and with his 
unqualified consent: in short, he was as fond of his 
daughters-in-law as of his own children. Many have 
adopted the generally received opinion that during 
the French Revolution large quantities of goods and 
money were assigned to Mr. Thellusson by several 





of the French noblesse, in the expectation that they | 
would soon be able to follow; but that falling victims to | 
the sanguinary spirit of the times they never lived to | 
claim the property, and consequently Mr. Thellusson | 
unexpectedly became possessed of the same: yet think- | 
ing it possible in the course of time circumstances might | 
arise calculated to throw light upon the real nature of 
the property, his high sense of honour and integrity 
influenced him in disposing of it in the manner | 
before stated. If the Chancellor of the Exchequer | 
were occasionaily to institute inquiries into the manner 
in which the late Mr. Thellusson’s property is managed, 
he could hardly be said to be exceeding his duty; for, 
although the falling in of the reversion to the Crown is | 
a very remote contingency, yet still it is a reversion, and 

one which we think from its magnitude ought to be 

periodically looked after. But, whatever the motive of 

Mr. Thellusson may haye been in ieaving his property 

as before described, as it was the first, so it will be the 

last, will of the kind that can legally be made; for the | 
40 Geo. 3, restrains for the future all trusts whereby 

the property or produce of real or personal estates shall | 
be accumulated, and the beneficial enjoyments thereof | 
postponed beyond the term mentioned in this act. 
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The Life and Correspondence of Robert | 
Southey. Edited by his Son, the Rev. 
Curnpert Soutrney, M.A. In six vols. 
Vol. VI. London: Longman and Co, 

[SECOND NOTICE. ] 
Havine thus introduced Soutuey, as depicted | 





by his son and his friends, we proceed to the 
correspondence contained in this concluding 
volume, culling, as before, such portions of it 
as are of the greatest interest. 

Hear Sourney’s experience on 


THE POWER OF THE PRESS. 


I have no wish to see the Examiner. What there is 
there proceeds either from the Elegant Pragmatic him- 
self, or from Hazlitt, both of whom hate me, bat have 
a sort of intellectual conscience which makes them 
respect me in spite of themselves. But it is evident 
that the constant hostility of newspapers and journals 
must act upon an author's reputation, like continued 
rain upon grass which is intended to be cut for hay; it 
beats it to the ground and ruins the harvest, though the 
root may remain unhurt. Booksellers, if they under- 
stood their own interest, ought to counteract this. 


In a letter to Attan Cunnitncuam on his 

Lives of the Printers we find the following 
REMINISCENCES OF BARRY. 

“ My dear Allan,—I have read your first volume, and 
with very great pleasure. You need not ask any one 
how biography ought to be written. A man witha 
clear head, a good heart, and an honest understanding 
will always write well; it is owing either to a muddy 
head, an evil heart, or a sophisticated intellect that men 
write badly, and sin either against reason, or goodness, 
or sincerity. 

“There may bé secrets in painting, but there are none 
in stylé. When I have been asked the foolish question, 
what a young man should do who wishes to acquire a 
good style, my answer has been that he should never 
think about it; but say what he has to say as perspi- 
euously as he ean, and as briefly as he can, and then 
the style will take care of itself. 

“Were you to leave nothing but these Lives, you need 
not doubt of obtaining the remembrance which you 
court and desire. 

“T wish I could tell you any thing which might be 
found useful in your succeeding volumes. I knew Barry, 
and have been admitted into his den in his worst (that 
is to say, his maddest) days, when he was employed 
upon his Pandora. He wore at that time an old coat of 
green baize, but from which time had taken all the 
green that incrustations of paint and dirt had hot 
covered. His wig was one which you might suppose he 
had borrowed from a scarecrow; all round it there pro- 
jected a fringe of his own grey hair. He lived alone, in 
a house which was never cleaned; and he slept on a 
bedstead with no other furniture than a blanket nailed 
on the one side. I wanted him to visit me. ‘No,’ he 
said, ‘he would not go out by day, because he could not 
spare time from his great picture; and if he went out 
in the evening the Academicians would waylay him and 
murder him.’ In this solitary, sullen life he continued 
till he fell ill, very probably for want of food sufficiently 


| nourishing; and after lying two or three days under his 


blanket, he had just strength enough left to crawl to his 


| own door, open it, and lay himself down with a paper 


in his hand, on which he had written his wish to be 
earried to the house of Mr. Carlisle (Sir Anthony) in 
Soho Square. There he was taken care of; and the 
danger from which he had thus escaped seems to have 
cured his mental hallucinations. He cast his slough 
afterwards; appeared decently drest and in his own grey 
hair, and mixed in such society as he liked. 

“T should have told you that, a little before his ill- 
ness, he had with much persuasion been induced to 
pass anight at some person’s house in the country. 
When he came down to breakfast the next morning, and 
was asked how he had rested, he said remarkably well; 
he had not slept in sheets for many years, and really he 
thought it was a very comfortable thing. 

“He interlarded his conversation with oaths as ex- 
pletives, but it was pleasant to converse with hlm; there 
was a frankness and animation about him which won 
good will as much as his vigorous intellect commanded 
respect. 

“There is a story of his haying refused to paint por- 
traits, and saying, in answer to applications, that there 
was a man in Leicester Square who did. But this, he 
said, was false; for that he would at any time have 
painted portraits, and have been glad to paint them 
God bless you!” 
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All imaginative persons have an extreme 
aversion to the exact sciences, and especially 
to political economy, and very naturally, for it 
is extremely woiting to have one’s fine fan- 
cies disturbed by a plain fact, line and measure 
brought to bear upon our dreams, and our 
speculations slain by a few figures. Hence 
we find, throughout Sourney’s correspondence, 
a continual expression of nervous irritability 
whenever a political economist is on the tapis. 
Thus, in 1849 he writes to Dr. Goocu: “ As 
for the political economists, no words can 

J express the thorough contempt I feel for them. 
They discard all moral considerations from 
their philosophy, and in their practice have no 
consideration for flesh and blood.” Now here 
Souruey has fallen into the very common error 
of mistaking the meaning of Political Economy. 
It has nothing to do with philosophy, or morals, 
or flesh and blood. It is simply the science 
that investigates the laws that govern the pro- 
duction and distribution of national wealth, 
just as Astronomy is the science that investi- 
gates the laws by which the Universe is 
governed, and ethics are no more concerned in 
one than in the other. Ethics must determine 
the desirableness of increasing wealth, and the 
right or wrong of any method of doing so, but 
the political economist professes to do no more 
than ascertain the laws by which wealth is in 
fact produced and distributed. 

This was 
SOUTHEY'S OPINION OF LANDOR AND WORDSWORTH. 

I have not seen Landor’s second edition, though 
Colburn was desired to send it me. Your judgment of 
the book is quite in conformity with mine, if (as I 
suppose) you except a few dialogues from the general 
censure, one or two being (to my feeling) nearly perfect. 
What you have heard me say of his temper is the best 
and only explanation of his faults. Never did man 
represent himself in his writings so much less generous, 
less just, less compassionate, less noble in all respects than 
he really is. I certainly never knew any one of brighter 
genius, or of kinder heart. 

I am pleased, also, to find you expressing an opinion 
respecting” Milton and Wordsworth which I have never 
hesitated to deliver as my own when I was not likely to 
do harm, . A greater poet than Wordsworth there never 
has been, nor ever will be. I could point out some of 
his pieces which seem to me good for nothing, and not 
a few faulty passages, but I know of no poet in any 
language who has written so much that is good. 





Here was his 
REMEDY FOR BILE. 

I am put to the daily expense of two hours’ walking 
to keep in order a liver which has a great inclination— 
as if the spirit of Reform had reached it—to try some 
new mode of action altogether inconsistent with the 
#afety of the constitution. The remedy seems to answer 
well; and when the weather will allow me to take a book 
in my hand, it is not altogether lost time. I can read 
small print at the pace of three miles an hour; and 
when I have read enough to chew the cud upon, then 
in goes the pocket volume, and I add a mile an hour to 
my speed. 


Now for some more 
HINTS TO WRITERS. 

As for composition, it has no difficulties for one who 
| will ‘read, learn, mark, and inwardly digest’ the ma- 
terials upon which he is to work. Ido not mean to say 
that it is easy to write well; but of this I am sure, that 
most men would write much better if they did not take 
half the pains they do. For myself I consider it no 
compliment when any one praises the simplicity of my 
prose writings; they are written, indeed, without any 








; other immediate object than that of expressing what 
| is to be said in the readiest and most perspicuous man- | 
4 ner. But in the transcript (if [ make one), and always | 
4 in the proof sheet, every sentence is then weighed upon 
j the ear, euphony becomes a second object, and ambi- | 


guities are removed. But of what is called style, not a 
thought enters my head at any time. Look to the 
matter, and the manner takes care of itself. 








And hear 


SOUTHEY ON THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES. 


Danish is so easy and straightforward a language 
that you may make yourself acquainted with it without 
study, while you are studying German; and enlarge your 
vocabulary thereby, without confounding your grammar. 
Danish seems to me the easiest language into which I 
have ever looked, not excepting Spanish and Portuguese; 
but German is as difficult as Greek, and the difficulty is 
very much of the same kind. I am glad you are under 
the necessity of acquiring the one; the other you can- 
not help acquiring. Latentable experience makes me 
know hew much is lost by a monoglot traveller: that 


epithet, perhaps, is not exactly what should be applied | 


to myself, who get on with a mingle-mangle of many 
languages, put together without regard to mood, tense, 
gender, numbev, or person; but my ear is the very 
worst in the world at catching sounds, and I have there- 
for more difficulty in understanding others than in 
making them understand me. 


The following correspondence between Lord 
Broveuam and Souruey, on the propriety of 
Government patronage of Literature and 
Authors, took place almost immediately after 
the exaltation of the former to the Chancellor- 
ship. It will be read with very great interest, 
for the question is one of considerable doubt 
and difficulty, and the opinions upon it of two 
such distinguished persons—one a man of 
action, the other a man of thought,—are ex- 
tremely valuable. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR BROUGHAM AND VAUX TO 
R. SOUTHEY, ESQ. 
“ Althorp, Jan. 1831. 

“ Dear Sir,—I was prevented by various interruptions 
from writing to you while I was at Brougham upon a 
subject which greatly interests me, and I therefore take 
the earliest opportunity of bringing it before you. 


“The encouragement of societies has been already 
tried, not perhaps in the best way, but still a good deal 
has been thus attempted. These are susceptible of 
considerable improvement. A judicious foundation of 
prizes is another mode deserving consideration. 

“ The distribution of honours has been very partially 
tried, and many have proposed a more regular admission 
of men of science and letters to rank, confined to their 
; own lives in cases where hereditary honours might be 
| burthensome to their families. An order of merit has 
| been proposed by some. But as all novelties in such a 
| matter (of opinion and public feeling) are to be shunned, 
| one of the existing orders of knighthood, as the Guel- 
| phic, has been by others suggested as free from the 
| objection. 

“I throw out these things more for the purpose of 
bringing your mind to the details of the matter, than 
with the view of exhausting the subject. 

“Jt will afford me great satisfaction to be favoured 
with your opinion upon the question, as fully as your 
leisure may permit. I shall, of course, keep it entirely 
to myself. 

“ It may very possibly turn out that, after all, nothing 
material can be accomplished; but, at any rate, I cannot 
allow this ‘opportunity to pass without trying all means 
of accomplishing an object so desirable; and my anxiety 
on this score must plead my excuse for troubling you 
with so long a letter. 

“T am, dear Sir, your faithful servant, 
“ BROUGRAM.” 





TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR BROUGHAM AND VAUX. 
Keswick, Feb. 1. 1831. 

“My Lord,—The letter which your lordship did me 
the honour of addressing to me at this place, found me 
at Creditgon, in the middle of last month, on a circuitous 
course homeward. It was not likely that deliberation 
would lead me to alter the notions which I have long 
entertained upon the subject that has, in this most un- 
expected manner, been brought before me; but I should 
have deemed it disrespectful to have answered such a 
communication without allowing some days to intervene. 





“The Government of this country have long been ex- 
posed, I fear justly, to the charge of neglecting science 
and letters. I feel it an impossible thing for me, whose | 
life has been passed more or less in these pursuits, to 
allow this stain to rest upon any administration with 
which I am connected, and therefore that it is my duty, 
as far as in me lies, to turn the attention of the present 
Government to the best means of encouraging scientific 
and literary pursuits. With this view I have applied to 
the two men at the head of the physical and mathema- 
tical sciences, in my opinion, and I cannot look into the 
department of literature without being met by your 
name. I may probably apply in like manner to one or | 
two more men distinguished in the same field, but I have 
not as yet selected any such. My wish is to have the 
benefit of your unreserved opinion upon the questions. 

“Ist. Whether or not letters will gain by the more 
avowed and active encouragement of the Government? 

“2nd. In what way that encouragement can the most 
safely and beneficially be given them? 

“Under the first head is to be considered, no doubt, 
the chances of doing harm as well as the prospect of 
doing good, Thus it seems obvious that there is one 
danger to be guarded against—the undue influence of 
Government—capable of being perverted to political and 
party purposes. This includes the risk of jobs for 


The distance between Devonshire and Cumberland, a 
visit upon the way to my native city which I had not 
seen for twenty years, and the engagements arising upon 


| my return home after an absence of unusual length, will 


explain, and I trust excuse, the subsequent delay. 

“ Your first question is, whether Letters would gain 
by the more avowed and active encouragement of the 
Government? 

“There are literary works of national importance 
which can only be performed by co-operative labour, 
and will never be undertaken by that spirit of trade 
which at present preponderates in literature. The for- 
mation of an English Etymological Dictionary is one of 
those works; others might be mentioned; and in this 
way literature might gain much by receiving national 
encouragement; but Government would gain a great 
deal more by bestowing it. Revolutionary governments 
understand this; I should be glad if I could believe that 
our legitimate one would learn it before it is too late. 
Iam addressing one who is a statesman as well as a 
man of letters, and who is well aware that the time is 
come in which governments can no more stand without 
pens to support them than without bayonets. They 
must soon know, if they do not already know it, that 
the volunteers as well as the mercenaries of both pro- 
fessions, who are not already enlisted in this service, 





unworthy persons, and the exclusion of men of merit. 
The applause of the public, it may be said, is a safe test 
and unbiassed reward of merit; not to be easily, at 
least not permanently, perverted to wrong ends. I 
throw out this as one consideration, showing that the | 
case is not so clear of doubt as it at first may seem to 
be. 

“ Under the second head several things present fhem- 
selves for consideration. If the risk of abuse were not 
great, it is plain that pecuniary assistance would be the 
most desirable means of helping genius, because many a 
man of genius is forced out of the path of original 
inquiry and of refined taste by the necessities of his 
situation, and obliged to spend his time and talents, on 
labour little better than mechanical. But the difficulties 
of arranging such aid systematically are so great, and 
the risk of abuse so imminent, that I question if more 
can be done in this way than by lending occasional 
assistance. 


will enlist themselves against it; and I am afraid they 
have a better hold upon the soldier than upon the pen- 
man; because the former has, in the spirit of his pro- 
fession andin the sense of military honour, something 
which not unfrequently supplies the want of any higher 
principle; and I know not that any substitute is to be 
found among the gentlemen of the press. 

“But neediness, my Lord, makes men dangerous 
members of society, quite as often as affluence makes 
them worthless ones. Iam of opinion that many per- 
sons who become bad subjects because they are necessi- 
tous, because ‘the world is not their friend, nor the 
world’s law,’ might be kept virtuous (or, at least, with- 
held from mischief) by being made happy, by early en- 
couragement, by holding out to them a reasonable hope 
of obtaining, in good time, an honourable station and a 
competent income, as the reward of literary pursuits, 
when followed with ability and diligence, and re- 


! commended by good conduct. 
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“My Lord, you are now on the Conservative side. 
Minor differences of opinion are infinitely insignificant 
at this time, when in truth there are but two parties in 
this kingdom—the Revolutionists aud the Loyalists; 
those who would destroy the Constitution aud those who 
would defend it. Ican have no predilections for the 
present administration; they have raised the devil, who 
is now raging through the land: but, in their present 
position, it is their business to lay him if they can; and 
so far as their measures may be directed to that end, I 
heartily say, God speed them!, If schemes like yours, 
for the encouragement of letters, have never entered into 
their wishes, there can be no place for them at present 
in their intentions. Government can have no leisnre 
now for attending to any thing but its own and our pre- 
servation; and the time seems not far distant when the 
cares of war and expenditure will come upon it once 
more with their all-engrossing importance. But when 
better times shall arrive (whoever may live to see 
them), it will be worthy the consideration of any govern- 
ment whether the institution of an Academy, with 
salaries for its members (in the nature of literary or lay 
benefices), might not be the means of retaining in tts 
interests, as connected with their own, a certain number 
of influential men of letters, who should hold those 
benefices, and a much greater number of aspirants who 
would look to them in their turn. A yearly grant of 
10,0007. would endow ten such appointments of 500/. 
each for the elder class, and twenty-five of 2002. each 
for younger men; these latter eligible of course, and 
preferably, but not necessarily, to be elected to the 
higher benefices, as those fell vacant, and as they should 
have approved themselves. 

“The good proposed by this, as a political measure, 
is not that of retaining such persons to act as pamph- 
leteers and journalists, but that of preventing them 
from becoming such, in hostility to the established order 
of things; and of giving men of letters, as a class, 
something to look for beyond the precarious gains of 
literature; thereby inducing in them a desire to support 
the existing institutions of their country, on the stability 
of which their own welfare would depend. 

“Your Lordship’s second question,—in what way the 








encouragement of Government could most safely and | 


beneficially be given,—is, in the main, answered by 
what has been said upon the first. 
any details of the proposed institution, for that would 
be to think of fitting up a castle in the air. Nor is 
it worth while to examine how far such an in- 
stitution might be perverted. 
as in the disposal of all preferments, civil, military, or 
ecclesiastical; but there would be a more obvious check 
upon them; and where they occurred they would be less 
injurious in their consequences than they are in the 
state, the army, and navy, or the church, 

“With regard to prizes, methinks they are better left 
to schools and colleges. Honours are worth something 
to scientific men, because they are conferred upon such 


men in other countries; at home there are precedents | 


for them in Newton and Davy, and the physicians and 
surgeons have them. In my judgment, men of letters 
are better without them, unless they are rich enough to 
bequeath to their family a good estate with the bloody 
hand, and sufficiently men of the world to think such 
distinctions appropriate. For myself, if we had a 
Guelphic order, I should choose to remain a Ghibelline. 

“T have written thus fully and frankly, not dreaming 
that your proposal is likely to be matured and carried 
into effect, but in the spirit of good will, and as address- 
ing one by whom there is no danger that I can be mis- 
understood. One thing alone I ask from the legislature, 
and in the name of justice,—that the injurious law of 
copyright should be repealed, and that the family of an 
author should not be deprived of their just and natural 
rights in his works when his permanent reputation is 
established. This I ask with the earnestness of a man 
who is conscious that he has laboured for posterity. 

“T remain, my Lord, 
“Yours, with due respect, 
“RoBert SOUTHEY.” 

Here we must again pause, but should the 
present dearth of new books of interest con- 
tinue, we shall probably return to the last 
volume of Souruey’s Biography, two or three 
times, and, we are confident, with the approval 
of our readers. 








|tions on field-sports 











I do not enter into | 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

Game Birds and Wild Fowl: their Friends 
and Foes. By A. E. Knox, M.A. F.L.S. 
Author of “Ornithological Rambles in 
Sussex.” London: Van Voorst. 1850. 

Some of our readers will have forgotten Mr. 

Knox’s Rambles, with its descriptions of local 

scenery, its anecdotes of animals, its peeps into 

the domestic habits and manners of the winged 
tribes who frequent or visit the coast on which 
the author dwells. It was second only in in- 

terest as a book for reading, and in worth as a 

contribution to Natural History, to GitBeRT 

Wuirr’s immortal gleanings from the woods 

and fields of Selborne. 

The success that attended the Rambles ; the 
hearty welcome they received from the press, 
and the extensive patronage of the public, 
was probably the author's inducement to make 
up for us another budget of his notes, no less 
amusing and curious than his former one, and 
sure of an equally cordial reception. So keen 
an observer as he has been for so many years 
cannot but have materials for many more 
volumes, and we hope that a growing popu- 
larity will tempt him to favour us with a series 
of which the twain already published may be 
deemed but the beginning, an earnest merely 
of the amusement and instruction that are in 
store for us. 

This volume is devoted to Game Birds and 
Wild Fowl, and the Foes who prey upon them. 
As it does not pretend to be ascientific treatise, 
but only a record of observations made during 
many years of intimacy with the habits of the 
beautiful creatures he describes, the work 
follows no plan. Mr. Knox throws together 
his anecdotes and reminiscences with no regard 
for order of date or nomenclature. In one 
chapter, he discourses of the manners of the 
partridge, pleads for it as a friend of the 
farmer, and tells us how it is ruthlessly 


| destroyed. 


Abuses there would be, | 


In the next the Peregrine Falcon is described, 
with his manner of swooping upon his prey. 


|The third chapter treats of the Woodcock, 


whose very name sends a thrill through a 
sportman’s veins. The Wild Fowl are intro- 
duced, with a sketch of a Winter Scene on the 
Coast, and followed by an exciting narrative 
of Wild Fowl Shooting, further enhanced by 
an engraving of a successful shot. The Phea- 
sant is interposed between this winter scene and 
its objects, and the Wild-goose and Wild-duck. 
After them come the Grouse, and then again 
more about the Woodcock. The entire of the 
succeeding chapter is given to Falconry, and 
suddenly we are returned to the Pheasant and 
its haunts, and then there is a sort of chapter 
of miscellanies, including an essay on bird’s- 
nests. ‘The Capercailzie is honoured with a 
chapter to himself, as his greatness deserves, 
Some instructions for sportsmen, and reflec- 
are contained in the 
pen-ultimate chapter, and the last passes in 
review the various vermin by which game are 
persecuted—omitting only their greatest 
persecutor—man, 

It will be seen from this how various are the 
topics here treated of, and the desultory nature 
of the book compels as desultory a notice of 
it. We can only glean from it, by way of 
specimen, some of the most amusing passages 
which we had pencilled as we read it. 

Of the partridge Mr. Knox speaks with 
great respect. It is a friend as well as a 
follower of the agriculturist. It is also capable 
of considerable attachment, 











A PET PARTRIDGE. 


Iudividually, the bird is eminently susceptible of 
domestication in confinement, and has been known to 
evince the strongest personal attachment to its owner. 
A lady in West Sussex had a tame partridge for many 
it was a mere chick when it came into her 
possession, and no dog or parrot ever presented a more 
perfect model of affection and docility. Although it 
had the run of the house, its favourite quarters were 
in the drawing-room, where it would sit for hours on 
the back of the chair usually occupied by its beloved 
mistress, and never fail to exhibit every symptom of 
grief and concern during her occasional absence. When 
she retired to rest it would accompany her to her 
chamber, and take up its position near the head of her 
bed No wonder then that many a tear was dropped 
when, from an untimely accident, it “went the way 
of all” pets. 


years: 


Our naturalist notices the hostile habits of 
animals of the same species, a stronger race 
invariably evicting a weaker one. It has been 
so with the red-legged partridge and the Nor- 
way rat: he has found it also in the case of 


THE CHOUGH AND THE JACKDAW. 

3ut the most remarkable example of this hostile 
tendency in animals of similar habits that has ever 
come under my own notice is that afforded by the 
chough and the jackdaw. I have elsewhere stated that 
all my attempts to discover the former species on the 
maritime coast of East Sussex—where it was once 
plentiful—were unsuccessful, nor could I ascertain to 
my satisfaction that a single specimen had been killed 
or seen for many years between Brighton and Beachy 
Head. Subsequent observation and inquiry have satis- 
fied me that it has been banished by the jackdaw, 
whose numbers have palpably increased of late; and 
I believe that the same process is taking place on the 
cliffs of Dover, and on many parts of the southern 
coast of England. Some years ago, I found great 
numbers of choughs on the precipices of Caldy Island, 
off the coast of Pembrokeshire, and procured several 
specimens; but observed no jackdaws, although I saw 
two or three pair of ravens who from time immemorial 
—as at Beachy Head and Newhaven—had lived on 
excellent terms with the red-legged crow. But the 
daw has, I am told, since made his appearance there, 
and the graceful, slender bill of the chough can prove 
no match for the hard, conical beak of the grey-pated 
intruder. Indeed, I cannot help fancying that his 
doom is sealed: that, like the black rat, he must 
eventually give way to his more robust cousin and dis- 
appear from the cliffs of Albion; and thus, as too 
frequently happens in analogous circumstances among 
a nobler race of bipeds, the instinct of selfishness is 
often most powerfully developed by the ties of relation- 
ship and the clash of interests. 


Here is an exciting narrative of 


A FALCON CHASE. 
Towards the close of the day’s snipe-shooting, wish- 
ing to vary my bag with a few teal or wigeon, I ap- 
proached this spot as stealthily as possible, just before 
the witching hour of twilight, when the shades of 
evening might favour my design, and before these birds 
had yet begun to quit this, their favourite haunt during 
the day, and scatter themselves over the bogs and 
morasses, their usual feeding places at night. By 
crawling along the side of the river, frequently on my 
hands and knees, keeping as near as possible to the 
margin, so as to avail myself of every inequality on the 
banks that might serve to mask my approach—while 
at the same time the crackling of the dry sedges, as 
I wormed my way to the edge of the pool, might be 
drowned by the noise of a rapid just above—I at last 
found myself, though up to my knees in mud, and 
gradually sinking deeper and deeper, yet in a capital 
position for a family shot at the first party of ducks 
that might rise from the cover. Two mallards and 
a teal had already passed at a short distance, but I still 
reserved my fire, and at last clapping my hands to give 
the alarm, a group of about a dozen sprang from within 
a few yards of me, and after blazing right and left into 
them, I could see that about half their number had 
dropped into the deepest part of the pool. The pointers 
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were far away with an attendant, and having no 
retriever with me, I was obliged for the present to give 
up all idea of recovering them, The report of my gun 
had roused every bird in the neighbourhood, and up 
they started in all directions, chiefly ducks, wigeon, and 
teal, and provokingly wheeling round me within pistol- 
shot—a common occurrence, as every wild fowl shooter 
knows, under similar cireumstances—while I was load- 
ing as quickly as I could, attained such an altitude by 
the time that operation was completed, that I had 
nothing left but to gaze at them as they swept aloft 
in wide and increasing circles, until they disappeared 
in the distance. Just at that instant I saw a peregrine 
faleon pass rapidly overhead, in full pursuit of a batch 
which had cleared the opposite bank, and were evidently 
making the best of their way to Killeen Bog, about a 
mile off. She soon singled out one, a duck, who, as 
if aware of her danger, suddenly quitted her com- 
panions and endeavoured, by making a wide circuit, to 
attain a greater elevation. This manoeuvre brought 
beth her and the falcon again within view, and nearly 
oyer the spot where I was standing. Little did I think 
of my own dead or wounded birds in the absorbing 
anxiety of that moment. It was already growing dark, 
and I feared lest, after all, I should not be a witness to 
the termination of the chase, The faleon was just 
then above her quarry, in a favourable position for 
dealing the fatal stroke, but evidently waiting until the 
latter had cleared the banks of the river. Another 
moment and down she came, the sound of the blow 
reaching my ears distinctly, and as the duck tumbled 
through the air, head over heels, into the callows on 
the opposite side of the Brosna, I saw her conqueror 
descend with closed pinions just above her, until an 
intervening bank of sedges shut them both out from 
my view. 

Of the woodcock we are informed that im- 
mense numbers are killed in Greece. Colonel 
Parxer has preserved this note of 


SHOOTING IN THE MOREA. 


Near the sea-shore there was a good deal of low 
blackthorn and reedy and marshy cover. In this we 
first found the pheasants. The ground gradually as- 
cended from the shore and partook of the character 
of flat park scenery—high fern with plenty of Velani 
oaks—none of very great size. In the fern we found 
pheasants and deer. Further up again were cultivated 
wheatlands, on which we found a good many partridges 
and hares. The partridges were of two kinds, the grey 
and the common brown. 

We descended again to the level of a small river, and 
shot along the line of it; a succession of wild, rushy, 
small covers in which we found our great variety of 
shooting. Pheasants, woodcocks, snipes, wild ducks, 
teal, all in the air at the same time. Neither the 
pbeasants nor woodcocks differ in appearance or plumage 
from the English. We fancied the pheasants were 
drier than ours from want of good feeding, but we 
invariably put them into soup, and had therefore no 
fair tria] of what a plain roasted one might have proved. 
The whole day we shot in sight of Pelion, Ossa, and 
Olympus. 

And this was the result of one day only of 
woodcock shooting there 
Woodeocks. 
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188 


Two days at Butrinto ........ssersresseee ; 
Two days on the Fanara, or Acheron river } — 


193 
168 
171 


Grand total of six days............ 1026 


The severe winter of 1838 introduced the 
sportsmen and ornithologists to many species of 
birds new to our shores, driven hither by the 
severity of the climate in higher latitudes. 
Mr. Kwox has preserved a reminiscence of a 
day's adventure during that remarkable season. 


Two days on the Achelous river ......... 


WILD FOWL SHOOTING, 


Innumerable flights of small birds were collected 
in the fields, and along the hedges, near the coast, 





consisting chiefly of larks, woodlarks, grey linnets, 
chaffinches and yellow hammers. So densely indeed, 
were they crowded together that that they seemed to 
be almost blended into one vast flock, which was con- 
tinually reinforced by fresh arrivals from the interior, 
while every now and then a little male sparrow-hawk 
would suddenly appear on the outskirts of the army, 
and dashing into the midst, carry off with ease a starved 
and half-frozen victim: indeed, at one moment I ob- 
served several of these active little camp followers all 
busily plying their trade at the same time. 

Not far from the narrow entrance to the harbour 
I found a coastguard-man perched on the summit of a 
mud wall, and attentively reconnoitring some distant 
object throngh his spy-glass. From this position he 
commanded an extensive view of the haven which—as 
it was now about full tide—spread like a great lake 
into the interior. The absence of large vessels, and 
indeed of almost all kinds of sailing craft, from this 
secluded spot, would at first strike a stranger with 
surprise, but at low water the mystery would be cleared 
up: the scene would then be entirely changed: a great 
extent of flat mud would be left by the receding waters, 
in the middle of which the shallow and devious channel 
might be perceived winding like a silver thread on its 
way to the sea. 

At this moment, however, the tide was at the highest, 
and a glance into the distance was sufficient to show 
me the object which had attracted the man’s observa- 
tion. Several flocks of wild fowl, apparently brent 
geese, Wigeon, scaup cucks, pochards, and tufted ducks, 
were swimming near the further side of the estuary. 
while in the midst of these, like a naval squadron 
among a fleet of fishing boats, sailed a noble herd of 
wild swans. 


Gradually he moved towards a sheltered 
point within gunshot of the party. Another 
sportsman was at the same time approaching 
them from the opposite side. 


The hoopers were still there, surrounded by several 
flocks of wild-ducks, some five hundred yards from the 
position which I occupied, and about half that distance 
beyond them was the gun-boat, as harmless a looking 
object as could well be imagined, lying low in the 
water, and never for a moment attracting the attention 
of any of the devoted birds, who appeared to be per- 
fectly at their ease and in the full enjoyment of repose 
and plenty after their long and stormy voyage. The 
brent geese and the wigeons were preening their feathers, 
whiie the scaup and tufted ducks were continually 
diving, or flapping their wings on their return to the 
surface before they again plunged to the bottom. The 
swans were also feeding, but in a different manner: 
with their long necks they explored the surface of the 
mud beneath, where, to judge from their perseverance 


and the number of tails that appeared at the same | 


moment directed upwards, they must have discovered 
something well suited to their palates. I could also 


distinguish some of the less common species of anatida, | 
among which the males of the smew and the golden-eye | finding it impossible to ese 





| 
| 


} 


still there, but they had ceased to feed; their heads 
were turned towards me, and I soon perceived that the 
entire flotilla had gradually approached nearer to me. 
Now or never, thought I. I glanced rapidly at the ad- 
vancing gun-boat—almost at the same instant a small 
puff of smoke issued from its further extremity, suc- 
ceeded by a pigmy report, and up rose the entire host 
of water-fowl—swans and all—the snow-white plumage 
of the hoopers standing out in bold relief against the 
murky sky. Then a huge volume of smoke anda 
bright flame burst from the prow, followed by the 
thunder of the great gun itself—off at last!—and as 
it cleared a passage through the winged mass between 
us, several of the motley crowd fell to rise no more: 
almost at the same instant the head and shoulders of a 
man were protruded from a covering of sea-weed, under 
which he had hitherto been concealed, and the next 
moment he was vigorously plying his paddles in all the 
excitement of a regular cripple chase. My turn had at 
length arrived: restraining the ardour of my dog, who 
only waited for a word to take an active share in the 
pursuit, I turned my attention to a detachment of 
swans, about five in number, which had apparently 
escaped unhurt, and after wheeling once or twice over 
the bodies of their dead companions, uttering all the 
time their trumpet-like notes, were now gradually 
ascending and nearing my place of concealment. On 
they came, but suddenly their leader seemed to have 
discovered my position and veered round in an opposite 
direction, followed hy all except one, who, as he was 
passing overhead, fell a victim to my long gun. <A brent 
goose almost at the same instant passed on the other 
side, and afforded an easy mark for the first barrel of my 
heayy double, while the second was discharged at a 
venture, but ineffectually, at a party of pochards—the 
last detachment of the fugitives, as they hurried back 
once more to the tempestuous but less treacherous 
waters of the channel. 


The love of the pike for ducklings and the 
young of water-fowl, has suggested 


A NEW BAIT FOR JACK. 

Lord G* * *, an observer of nature and an accomp- 
lished angler, was, I believe, the first person to avail 
himself of this epicurean taste in the pike, by con- 
structing artificial birds—rather than flies— varying 
from the size of a wren to that of a young duck, and 
composed of all manner of gaudy feathers, silk, and 
tinsel, to attract the attention of the monster and lure 
him to the deadly hook, when his appetite might be 
capricious or the water muddier than usual. When 
this bait is worked a little under the surface—just as 


| they play a salmon fly on the Shannon—its move- 


ments appear exceedingly like those of a young water- 
fowl when diving. This struck me particularly one 


| day, when endeavouring to rescue a half-grown moor- 


hen from my retriever, who had pursued it through 
a thick bed of flags and sedges into a narrow and deep 
but transparent brook. The dog was close behind, 
and had already caught a glimpse of the poor bird, who, 
ape down-stream without 


were conspicuous in their pied plumage. The sooty | passing under the legs of its enemy, had no alternative 


seoter too was there, but foraging by himself apart from 
the main body. All this time their concealed enemy 
was gradually lessening the distance between them and 
himself, 


hear the roar of the stanchion-gun, and fancied that he 
must be excessively dilatory or over-cautions, as minute 


ears. At last a bird rose from the crowd aud flew 


near, and when in a few seconds afterwards I perceived 
that it was a male golden-eye within thirty yards of me, 
I almost forgot the important—though as yet passive 
—part I was enacting in the scene, and as I instinc- 
tively grasped my double-gun and raised the hammer, 
I felt tempted to pull the trigger. Prudence, however, 
prevailed, and I followed the example of my sagacious 
dog, who lay crouched at my side without moving a 
muscle of his limbs. He had seen the bird as well as 
myself, and his quick eye had detected my hasty move- 
ment, but his attention was again directed to the main 
body of water-fowl, several of which had at length 
taken alarm and were risiag, one by one from the 
water, It was an anxious moment. The swans were 


Slowly and stealthily did he advance, nearer | withdrawing the dog’s attention and calling him to 
and nearer, until at last I expected every instant to | 


| 


| hand of a practised performer. 


but to dive against the current, although it made little 
or no progress; and the maneuvre would doubtless 
have failed, if I had not succeeded at that moment in 


heel; but I could not help observing that the struggles 
of the little moor-hen to continue under water, and its 


: : . | ineffectual attempts at progression—in which the wings 
after minute elapsed without the report reaching my | 


were chiefly employed and the legs played a compara- 


Sieaely woreiti ean. on Gait 1a nell gens telendlly tively unimportant part—were admirably imitated by 


the movements imparted to Lord G* * *'s fly by the 
I have since had 
several opportunities of testing its efficacy, and although 
I am satisfied that a greater number of jack may be 
killed with the ordinary bait—gudgeon, roach, dace, &c. 
—yet I have invariably found that the “ bird-fly ”, took 
the largest pike; to say nothing of the superior style 
of the sport, and of its tendency to elevate the com- 
paratively tame pastime of trolling a few degrees nearer 
to the noble art of salmon fishing. 


Here we pause for the present. But we 
shall return once again to this volume, 
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FICTION. 


Ponsonby: a Tale of Troublous Times. In 
2 vols, London: Ollivier. 


AppropriATELy dedicated to Lord Jonny 
Manners, this tale is an expansion into the 
form of fiction of the entire history of the in- 
vasion and defeat of the Prerenper. The 
author avows his sympathy with the Jacobite 
cause, for he is one of those persons, with more 
poetry than sense, who prefer dreams to reali- 
ties, the distant to the near, and to whom the 
past is ever more pleasing than the present, 
simply because they can there indulge their 
fancies without restraint, and see things as 
as they desire them to be, while the obstinate 
present will disturb their visions by. appearing 
after its own fashion, and contradicting with 
its hard facts, their pretty pictures of dream- 
land and cloudland. Had the author of Pon- 
sonby lived in “ Cuar.ie’s” time, he would have 
looked back with equal longing upon some 
earlier period as being an age of more heroism, 
honesty, and happiness ; and the time will come 
when others of the same temperament will 
speak of the reign of Vicrorra with the same 
fond sorrow, as the golden era to which they 
would recall their generation. So it has ever 
been, and so it willever be. We do not quar- 
rel with the holders of such views; they are 
usually very amiable, very estimable, very 
much to be loved; refined in taste, and highly 
accomplished ; but we must decline to assign 
any value to their opinions upon any subject— 
they are wanting in the wider, coarser, less 
pleasing, but more useful, faculty of reason. 
We follow them with pleasure as novelists and 
poets into the realms of imagination—we ut- 
terly reject them as guides in this world of 
realities, whether to form opinion or to conduct 
to action. The moment that there comes a 
practical question, how the white waistcoats 
shrink ! 

But, as we have said, although very bad 
philosophers, statesmen, and men of business, 
they make excellent poets and novelists. 
Therefore, when we saw by his dedication that 
the author of Ponsonby was of the white-waist- 
coat school, we forthwith anticipated a charm- 
ing romance; nor were we disappointed. 

Ponsonby is a mingling of fact and fiction, or 
rather, we should say, it is fact fictionized. 
The substratum is true: the adventures of 
Prince Cuarzes are faithfully narrated, but 
they are invested with an atmosphere of 
romance by the introduction of fictitious per- 
sonages, invented incidents, and imaginary 
conversations. Now we cannot altogether 
approve of this mode of dealing with history. 
A pure historical romance is permissible, be- 
cause it does not affect more than to borrow 
characters from history or great events, and 
there is no profession of adherence to the truth 
in details; therefore no person is deceived by 
it, nor does it tend to confuse in the reader’s 
mind the realities of history with the fancies of 
the novelist. But Ponsonby professes a close 
adherence to history, and the effect of its pe- 
rusal is to leave the reader very considerably 
In doubt how much of it to accept as truth, 
and what to receive only as a figment. In 
such circumstances, the prudent course will be 
to treat it as a pure romance. 

Thus fortified against error,we have amazingly 
enjoyed the perusal of this work. The author 
has made the best of very excellent materials. 
He is an enthusiast in the Jacobite cause: he 
venerates the memory of the Prerenper; his 
emotions are infused into all his descriptions 
and dialogues, and it is impossible not to catch 
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|the world, who had lived long enough and 

















something of his enthusiasm. He has indus- 
triously laboured in the collection of the 
materials for his story ; he bas studied costume 
and character ; he paints places with exceed- 
ing vividness ; his composition is vigorous ; his 
dialogues are smart; his description pictorial. 
The interest of the story is much enhanced by 
the introduction of many of the fine old Jaco- 
bite songs, whose rich stores poor Winson in- 
troduced to the musical world, Nor is the 





mandy: she attracts the notice of a youth of 
rank, whose parents lived in the neighbouring 
chateau. On this account she is expelled from 
the school, and is taken as a governess by the 
mother of the youth. In the salons of the 
chateau the after fortunes of the tale are de- 
veloped, and which we shall not reveal to our 
readers lest it should mar their pleasure in 
tracing them, when, as all should do, they bor- 
row this novel from their libraries. But, as we 





original poetry introduced by the author, un- | have said, it is not so much for the story that 


worthy of its company. 


| it is to be eritically approved as for the writing. 


Ponsonby is, as a whole, very superior to the | Its style reminds us of the best French novel- 


average of romances. If, as we suspect from 
certain juvenilities, it is the first work of a 
young author, he may be congratulated on a 
début so full of promise for the future, Expe- 
rience and practice will remove many of his 
defects, while they cannot fail to expand and 
chasten his imagination and improve his taste. 
In Ponsonby, we have not merely a clever work 
achieved, but that which to us, as literary 
journalists, is even more gratifying—a promise 
of better things to come. 


Nathalie: a Tale. 
Author of 
leine,” &e. 


By Jura Kavanaca, 
“Women in France,” “ Made- 
In 3 vols. London: Colburn. 
We have been very much delighted with this 
novel. Although not unprepared, by the pe- 
rusal of Woman in France, for a clever por- 


traiture of French society, or rather, we should | 


say, of French domestic life among the class 
which is best represented by the Squirearchy in 
England, we did not anticipate the grace and 
delicacy of touch with which the work has been 
done, nor the extensive acquaintance with the 
minute traits of character among our neigh- | 
bours actually possessed by the authoress of'| 
Nathalie. , 
But there is more even than this: Miss 
Kavanacu has deeply and truly read the hu- 
man heart as well as French manners, and in 
Nathalie she has depicted with exquisite truth- 
fulness the waywardness of a young girl who 
wins the affections of a gentleman of middle 
age, and doubts whether her feelings are esteem 


| 


| ists, as they were before corrupted by the 
expansive verbosity of the schools of Suz and 
Dumas. Grace is its pervading charm: de- 
scriptions are heightened by the most delicate 
touches, which, like a highly-finished picture, 
astonish us the more, the more closely we ex- 
amine them. Small incidents are thrown in with 
life-like truth which could only have occurred 
to a mind whose fancies are so vivid that they 


| have the sharp outline and substance of realities, 


Whether it be a person or a place that she is de- 
picting, Miss Kavanacu brings before us a 
shape, and not an abstraction—a picture, not 
a dream. Her dialogues, too, have the spirit of 
French talk, and in this, the greatest excellence 
and charm of the French novels, Nathalie is 
scarcely inferior to the best of them, thus 





avoiding the almost universal defect of English 
novelists, the substitution of discourse for con- 
versation. We presume, from the evidences 
afforded by this, as well as by her previous 
works, that Miss Kavanacu has enjoyed a 
long and intimate acquaintance with the best 
domestic circles in France, and we hope to 


| have many more such revelations of her expe- 


rience, for not coy are they extremely inte- 
resting in themselves, but they will tend to 
make the people of the two nations better 
known to one another, and they only want to 
have the true features of their domestic life to 
be as faithfully depicted as here, to remove 
many prejudices that prevail on both sides, and 
to advance immeasurably their mutual respect 
and esteem. 

We subjoin two specimens of her style. 


or love and hesitates whether to advance or | The first is a sketch of the hero: 


retreat, wavering between opposite emotions, 
and moved by an innate spirit of coquetry. 
Contrasted with this are the gradual ap- 
proaches of love in the bosom of the man of 


seen enough to have become doubtful of ap- 
pearances, suspicious of fair looks and fair 
words, but whose heart is gradually won to 
confidence, and love, and trust, by the influ- 
ence of a frank disposition sapping the cynicism 


THE MASTER OF SAINVILLE. 
The master of Sainville did not in the least fulfil the 
idea which, from the distant glimpses she had formerly 
obtained of him, and still more from her own recent con- 


| jectures, the young girl had formed of his appearance. 


She had thought to find a tall, dark man, sallow, harsh- 
featured, rather handsome, but of a severe, forbidding 
aspect, and long past middle age. But, as he stood by 
the table near which she sat, eyeing her with a quiet, 
yet penetrating glance, speaking in a rich, harmonious 


with which he had sought to save his naturally | voice, which seemed the gift of the family, and address- 
warm affections from being deceived and be- | ing her with that indescribable French ease which in 


trayed. 

In this, undoubtedly, there is the develop. | 
ment of the design of Jane Eyre. 
such is the similarity between the plots of the 
two novels, that it is impossible not to see that 
the one suggested the other. We do not ac- | 
cuse Miss KavanaGu of imitation, for she has 


| his case was united to great simplicty of manner, she 


was compelled to confess that nothing could be more dif- 


Indeed, | ferent from what she had anticipated or imagined~ 


nothing especially more opposed to the showy but 
unpleasing Madame Marieau. 

Monsieur de Sainville was not much above the usual 
height, and of a spare figure, in which there was nothing 
to strike the eye. Still less did his countenance seem 


inventive powers of her own which would | likely to attract attention, it was neither plain nor hand- 


render resort to that easy method of obtaining 
a subject altogether unnecessary, and, there- 
fore, not likely to have been resorted to, But 
it is plain, we think, that the impression made 
upon Miss KavanaGu’s mind by the perusal of 
Jane Eyre had insensibly moulded her thoughts 
so that, when devising her own novel, they fell 
into the same track, and led to the adoption of 
a story similar in design, though differing in 
incident and execution. Thus, Naruaui is 
a governess at a school in Sainville, in Nor- 





some: Nathalie was surprised at seeing only a serious 
face, intellectual, indeed, but pale and mild, and still 
further softened by hair of a light dusk tint, and a slight 
moustache of the same hue. Without being young, he 
was still in th: prime and vigour of life, and evidently 
much younger than his sister. 

“And is this Monsieur de Sainville?” thought 
Nathalie, looking at him again with inward disappoint- 
ment. Yet this second glance, though it beheld no more 
than the first, impressed her very differently. 

There was something in the settled pallor of the 
features; in the breadth and calmness of the brow; in 
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‘the:clear glance of the dark blue eyes; in the decisive 
warch of the nose; in the -firmly-compressed lips and 
‘curved chin; and, above all,in the well-defined though not 
Iharsh outlines of the whole countenance, which no longer 
gave Nathalie the idea theidea of gentleness. The mild 
‘expression which had at ‘first struck strack her, now 
wesembled more a-settlell and unruffled calm, the result, 
‘perhaps of a disposition-serene by nature, and not easily 
‘disturbed by outward events; or, as she felt more in- 
clined to think, the enly external sign of a strong and 
silent will at rest. The whole face forcibly reminded 
her of a medallion of Bonaparte in her possession—not 
in beauty, for Monsieur de Sainville was by no means 
handsome; not in the cast of features, for his were es- 
serttially nortkern; but in innate power and marble-like 
wepose, Indeed, that countenance which at first seemed 
so quiet im character, now looked to Nathalie fraught 
with mesning, but with a meaning she vainly sought to 
read. She looked and felt baffled; like one who beholds 
am amscription engraved in unknown characters on a 
stone tablet: it is there, visible, indeed, to the eye, but 
unsuitable to thought; and, though seen, not the less a 
mystery. Whilst these thoughts passed rapidly through 
the young girl’s mind, her host continued to address her: 
he was regretting, in courteous speech, the business 
which had prevented him from meeting her sooner. To 
her surprise, he was quite aware of her parentage, and 


mentioned her father, whom he remembered, in terms of | 


respect and esteem that gratified her deeply: indeed he 
seemed bent on placing her at her ease. When he had 
succeeded in dispelling her first embarrassment, he 
gradually dropped into a more business-like manner— 
polite still, but which, as Nathalie felt, was destined to 
lead them ¢o the real object of this interview. 


The other is of the place: 


SAINVILLE. 


The town of Sainville was irregularly built on a 
declivity; its steep, narrow, and ill-paved streets, over- 
hung with high, projecting houses, most of them built 
of wood, rendered it one of the most picturesque and 
gloomy little places in all Normandy. It had been an 
abbey town before the first French revolution, and a sort 
of perpetual twiligit and monastic silence shrouded it 
still, A few dull shops scarcely relieved the monotony 
of the well-like streets, with their gaunt old houses 
rising in dark outlines against the bright blue sky. 
When Nathalie had first come from her gay sunny 
Provence to this gloomy town of the north, she had 
candidly wondered at the human beings who, without 
any seeming necessity, could resign themselves to 
inhabit this misanthropic looking spot. Even now, 
accustomed te it as she had grown, she found, after 
leaving the light and airy old chateau, that the very 
houses along which she passed had an air of greater 
dreariness and ennui than ever. Madame Lavigne, the 
aunt of Rose, resided at the other extremity of the town, 
in a retired little court, or rather alley, lying within the 
deep shadow and sanctified gloom of the old abbey. 
Grey, vast, and imposing, it rose facing a row of narrow 
houses, on the other side of the pathway, which had 
been used as a passage to the side door of the edifice, 
in former times, when the abbey was in its pride, and 
devout pilgrims thronged Sainville at the yearly and 
gorgeous festivals of its patron saint. But a neigh- 
bouring railroad had reduced the little town to complete 
insignificance; the faithful had fallen off in zeal and 
mumbers; the side entrance had long been closed up, 
dust gathered through years, and carved stone orna- 
ments fallen from a neighbouring and half-ruined tower, 
Jay heaped up against the wooden door; the long grass 
grew freely on the worn out, but now untrodden 
threshold, and between the damp flags of the lonely 
court. Rooks had made their nests in the ruined tower, 
where they cawed all day long, whilst grey swallows 
skimmed about at twilight, and twittered beneath 
the eaves of the low-walled and abandoned cloisters. 
A wild pear tree, growing in the neglected grounds 
within, overhung the low roof and narrow court in 
which it shed its pale blossoms every spring, and russet 
leaves every autumn; beneath it, in a sheltering angle 
of the building, stood a small stone cross and well; the 
gift to the town of some pious burgher, of that age of 
faith when an idea of sanctity seems to have been linked 
with clear and flowing waters. The well-worn steps 
attested it had once been greatly frequented, but none, 
save the inhabitants of the court, came to it now; 





another fountain, twice as large, profusely gilt and 
bronzed, with a gay nymph instead of the lowly and 
faithful cross, stood in the neighbouring thoroughfare. 
Little heeding the changes of human caprice or creed, 
clear and sparkling as ever, the pure water flowed on, 
and fell into its little stone basin with a low cheerful 
murmur, like a bountiful soul that gives freely still, 
in spite of all the neglect and ingratitude of man. It 
was opposite this fountain that the house of Madame 
Lavigne stood. Nathalie gave a low knock at the 
door: it opened ere long, and an elderly morose looking 
female appeared on the threshold. Without uttering a 
word, or opening the door am inch wider than strict 
necessity required, she admitted Nathalie, closed and 
bolted the door, pointed up a dark spiral staircase, and 
entering a low kitchen, in which there seemed to reign 
a sort of dull twilight, she resumed her culinary avoca- 
tions. Nathalie ascended the staircase, paused on the 
first-floor landing, and, opening a door before her, 
entered without knocking. The apartment in which 
she found herself was wide and extremely low; it was 
one of those unhealthy entresols now met with only in 
old-fashioned houses; it was scrupulously clean, but 
everything, from the antiquated furniture of dark 
walnut-tree wood, the dingy looking-glass over the 
mantel-shelf, and the low ceiling, down to the cold bees’- 
waxed floor, had an air of gloom and discomfort. A 
doubtful and yellow light seemed to penetrate slowly 
through the narrow and discoloured panes of a solitary 
window, but it won no reflection back from the dark 
surface of surrounding objects; heavy curtains of sombre 
hue, which fell from the ceiling to the floor in long 
folds, added to the austere and meditative gloom of the 
place. Partly shrouded by the dark folds of one of 
those curtains, and seated within the narrow circle of 
light which came from the window, appeared a quiet 
female figure: pale, thin, and motionless, she bent over 
her work in subdued harmony with all around her. 
She did not raise her head, or turn round on hearing 
Nathalie, but laid down her work, carefully put it by, 
and rose so slowly that she had not yet left her place, 
when the young girl stood by her side. This was Rose 
Montolieu, the sister of Nathalie. 








Reginald Graeme; or Visible and Invisible. By the 

Rey. CLAUDE MaeGnay. London: Cleaver. 
A reEticrovs tale and fiction pressed into the service of 
the most solemn fact—to the imminent danger of 
making a confusion between them in the minds of un- 
reflecting readers. Therefore it is that we have always 
objected to this class of literature, nor is that objection 
removed, but rather increased, by the ability which Mr. 
Maawnay has shown in the composition of this story. 
It is full of feeling and poetry. There is heart in every 
page. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Eidolon, or the Course of a Soul, and other 
Poems. By Watrer RK, Cassers. London: 
Pickering. 1850. 

Tue style chiefly aimed at in this volume is one 

of the easiest to attempt, and of the most dif- 

ficult to realize, in the range of Poetry : almost 
all poetasters are given to it, and but few 
poets. It may be ‘broadly said to consist in 
the endeavour to be eternally describing. It 
does not by any means ignore narrative or 
dialogue, but it treats them through this me- 
dium. But mere description is not enough— 
indeed, is not possible in so wide a range of 
application. The aid of simile and of analogy 
is therefore called in; and an object or an 
emotion is presented, not directly, but by 
means of some relation—more or less remote or 
fanciful—which it can be conceived to bear to 
some other form of external nature or of mind. 

The supreme master in this method is Suxtr- 

LEY; next to whom, in its more occasional, yet 

still systematic, use, stands Pamir Barer. 

But these, like all true poets, know where to 

stop, and do not let their style degenerate into 

amannerism. In them we recognise men who 
think ideally ; to whose souls the symbol pre- 
sents itself as essentially the same as the out- 








ward fact: by the mass of their adherents a 
wordy idealism is paraded merely to cloak 
failure in realism. 

Professing but little sympathy with this 
style—feeling, indeed, that it is of itself inade- 

uate to create sympathy—we acknowledge at 
the same time that Mr. Cassexs claims a re- 
spectable place among its followers, and that, as 
he does not succeed so well in any other, it is 
probably the style to which nature, no less 
than choice, has prompted him. “Eidolon,” 
the poem written most thoroughly on this prin- 
ciple, is markedly the best in the volume. Nor 
should we, in so typical a subject, raise any 
objection to the mode of treatment adopted, 
did we believe it to possess any intrinsic value 
unless in the very greatest hands. The pur- 
pose of the poem is sound, and its execution as 
distinct, perhaps, as the method will easily ad- 
mit of. It symbolizes “ the course of a poet’s 
mind from the state wherein thought is dis- 
ordered, barren, and uncultivated, to that 
which is ordered and swayed by the true Spirit 
of Poetry, and holds its perfect creed.” He 
learns “ that action is the end of life, not mere 
indulgence in abstract and visionary rhap- 
sodies”—a principle whose cogency it would 
be well for Mr, Cassgxs to allow in poetry as 
well as life. 

The following passage sums up the moral of 
the poem, and is a favourable sample of its 
style: 

The poet’s life is action spiritualized ; 

Words sublimate by earnestness and truth 

To the reality and force of deed : 

Falling upon the great world’s soul like spells 
That take the reason captive, and subdue 

Its motion to the gentle sway of love. 

His creed is love—love perfect, uncontrolled ; 
Twining round all the good and beautiful, 

As ivy twineth round the sapling oak ; 
Evermore growing with its growth more strong, 
Till not e’en death can tear those arms away : 
Love —winging o’er creation like the morn, 
And showering light and beauty as it flies 
O’er mountain, vale, and streamlet, equally ; 
In flowery mead and desert solitude, 

Making itself a presence of delight, 

A radiant glory, sweeter than all forms, 

All shows, all substance—rising in the soul 
Like water in the desert, heaven in death: 
Opening the unseen gates of heaven, till sense 
Dreams of its utter blessedness and peace ; 
Leading life onward like an angel pure, 
Through strife and sorrow, scatheless and secure ; 
Scattering joy around it ever more 

Like benisons shed from a mother’s heart ; 
Making the weary and the bruised glad: 
Wiping the tears from sorrow’s clouded eyes, 
And soothing pain like woman’s tenderness, 

Faults frequent with Mr. Cassexs are the 
use of affected words, sometimes his own 
coinage, as “ querulled,” “ respondless,” “ dul- 
cidence,” ‘fineless”’ for “ endless,” and “lu- 
mined ;” the occurrence of defective lines, and 
of rhymed couplets in blank verse (as in our 
extract); and, in his minor poems,—generally 
very indifferent—the imitation of other au- 
thors, as of Tennyson in Jone, and of Mrs, 
Brownine’s “ Lady Geraldine,” in Retrospec- 
tion. The best of these, entitled “ Life,” 
shows more ease and flexibility of metre than 
usual; the versification being chiefly dry, and 
deficient in poetic animation. ‘“ Pygmalion,” 
is a composition of some merit; but it is 
abundantly proved in “ Alceste,” that the 
author’s forte does not lie in narrative. 

On the whole, we do not perceive much germ 
of future promise in Mr. Cassxts’s volume. 
He is somewhat above the average in a style 
where to be short of excellence is to be short 
of poetry ; and whose appeal being altogether 


to poetical readers, the writer has no chance of 


creating any impression if he fails to satisfy 
them: while in subjects, and with a treatment, 
of more general interest, he does not rise above 
mediocrity, 
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RELICION. 


Lectures on certain Difficulties felt by Angli- 
cans in submitting to the Claims of the 
Catholic Church. By J. H. Newman. 
Priest of the Oratory of St. Phillip Neri, 
London: Burns & Lambert. 1850. 


[CONCLUDING NOTICE.] 


Since we first commented on this work, events 
have occurred which have attracted the eyes 
of all England to the character and proceed- 
ings of that church which it is written to 
defend. Whether Mr. Newman’s lectures 
were intended to prepare the way for the 
Roman Episcopate, or whether the latter was 
only the practical conclusion to Mr. NewMan’s 
argument, can be matter of no great impor- 
tance, That there existed a close and designed 
connexion between them can, we should think, 
admit of no reasonable doubt. 
hand, it was necessary to place the Roman 
Church in its most favourable aspect, which 
was done by the Oratorian Lectures. But, on 
the other hand, those even who might have 
been thoroughly prepared to answer the appeal 
made to them as Anglicans with Roman lean- 


ings, had an objection, founded on a matter of | 


fact, which no persuasion, however seductive, 
and no reasoning, however ingenious, could 
persuatle them to forego. To all Mr. New- 
MAN’s representations they had this answer 
ready :—“ What you say may be true, but 
your own chief has not given us any reason to 
believe that it is true to his apprehension. 
Were it indeed so, he would not, for these 
three centuries, have gone on acknowledging 
the Anglican Church as a branch of the one 
Holy Catholic Church. And if it be no true 
branch, but only a corrupt and schismatic 
sect, he would not have so long left England 
under the care of Anglican bishops. In a 
word, Rome has never spoken to us. The 
Holy Father has never claimed us as his 
children, He has sent foreign bishops, bearing 
the names of foreign or imaginary sees, to visit 
the adherents of the Roman faith. But to us, 
as Englishmen, he has never spoken. The 
only bishops of English dioceses are Anglicans, 
and by forbearing from asserting any claim of 
spiritual rule over our souls, he has recognised 
our Episcopate and our orders. Let him 
speak to us, and we will answer. At present 
it is only you, Joun Henry Newman, who 
tell us your individual views, but we judge 
the Pope by his acts, which proclaim a dif- 
ferent doctrine from yours.” ‘This reasoning, 
not altogether groundless, is familiar to those 
who know the writings of the extremer Anglo- 
Catholics, as it must have been to Mr. Nrw- 
MAN, We know how Rome has since answered 
it. 

But let us now offer a few concluding ex- 
tracts from the work before us. The first 
shall be 
THE CONTRAST BETWEEN THE CASE OF THE SINNING 

PROTESTANT AND CATHOLIC, 
Acar and again it happens, that, after committing 
some sin greater than usual, or being roused after a 
course of sin, or frightened by sickness, a Protestant 
wishes to repent; but what has he to fall back upon? 
Whither is he to go? What is he to do? He has to 
dig and plant his foundation. Every step has to be 
learned, and all is in the dark; he is to search and 
labour, and after all for an opinion. And then, sup- 
posing him to have made some progress, perhaps he is 
overcome again by temptation, he falls, and all is undone 
again. His doctrinal views vanish, and it can hardly 
be said that he believes anything. But the Catholic 
knows just where he is, and what he has to do; no time 
is lost, when compunction comes upon him; but, while 


his feelings are fresh and keen, he can betake himself to 
the appointed means of cure. He may be ever falling, 
but his faith is a continual invitation and persuasive to 
repent. The poor Protestant adds sin to sin, and his 
best aspirations come to nothing; the Catholic wipes off 
his guilt again and again; and thus, even if his re- 
pentance does not endure, and he has not strength to 
persevere, in a certain sense he is never getting worse, 
but ever beginning afresh. Nor does the apparent 
easiness of pardon operate as an encouragement to sin; 
unless repentance be easy, and the grace of repentance 
to be expected, when it has already been quenched, or 
unless past repentance, avail, when it is not persevered 
in. And, above all, let death come suddenly upon him, 
and let him have the preparation of a poor hour; what 





| the Protestant has nought but these 


On the one | 


is the Protestant todo? He has nothing but sights of 
this world around him; wife, and children, and friends, 
and worldly interests: the Catholic has these also, but 
He may, indeed, 
in particular cases, have got firm hold of his party’s 
view of justification or degeneration; or it may be, he 
has a real apprehension of our Lord’s divinity, which 
comes from divine grace. But I am speaking, not of 
the more serious portion of the community, but of the 
popular religion; and I wish you to take a man at 
random in one of our vast towns, and tell me, has he 
any supernatural idea before his mind at all? The 
minutes hasten on; and having to learn everything, 
supposing him desirous of learning, he can practice 
nothing. His thoughts rise up in some vague desire of 
mercy, which neither he nor the bystanders can analyse. 
He asks for some chapter of the Bible to be read to him, 
but rather as the expression of his horror and bewilder- 
ment, than as the token of his faith; and then his in- 
tellect becomes clouded, and he dies. How different is 
it with the Catholic! He has within him almost a 
principle of recovery, certainly an instrument of it. He 
may have spoken lightly of the Almighty, but he has 
ever believed in Him; he has sung jocose songs about 
the Blessed Virgin and Saints, and told good stories 
about the evil spirits, but in levity, not in contempt; he 
has been angry with his heavenly patrons when things 
went ill with him, but with the waywardness of a child 
who is cross with his parents. They were ever before 
him, even when he was in the mire of mortal sin, and 
in the wrath of the Almighty, as lights burning in the 
firmament of his intellect, though he had no part with 
them, as he perfectly knew. He has absented himself 
from his Easter duties years out of number, but he 
never denied he was a Catholic. He has laughed at 
priests and formed rash judgments of them, and slan- 
dered them to others, but not as doubting the divinity 
of their function and the virtue of their ministrations. 
He has attended mass carelessly and heartlessly, but 
he was ever aware what was before his eyes, under the 
veil of material symbols, in that august and adorable 
action. So, when the news comes to him that he is to 
die, and he cannot get a priest, and the ray of God's 
grace pierces his heart, and he yearns after Him whom 
he has neglected, it is with no inarticulate confused 
emotion, which does but oppress him, and which has no 
means of relief, His thoughts at once take shape and 
order; they mount up, each in its due place, to the 
great objects of faith, which are as surely in his mind 
as they are in heaven. He addresses himself to his 
crucifix; he interests the Blessed Virgin in his behalf; 
he betakes himself to his patron saints; he calls his 
good angel to his side; he professes his desire of that 
sacramental absolution which for circumstances he can- 
not obtain; he exercises himself in acts of faith, hope, 
charity, contrition, resignation, and other virtues suitable 
to his extremity. True, he is going into the unseen 
world; but true, also, that that unseen world has already 
been with him here. True, he is going to a foreign, but 
not to a strange place; judgment and purgatory are 
familiar ideas to him, more fully realized within him 
even than death. He has had a much deeper percep- 
tion of purgatory, though it be a supernatural object, 








than of death, though a natural one. The enemy rushes 
on him, to overthrow the faith on which he is built; 
but the whole tenor of his past life, his very jesting, 
and his very oaths, have been overruled, to create in 
him a habit of faith, girding round and protecting the 
supernatural principle. And thus, even one who has 
been a bad Catholic may have a hope in his death, to 
which the most virtuous of Protestants, nay, my dear 
brethren, the most correct and most thoughtful among 


yourselves, however able, or learned, or sagacious, if you 
have lived, not by faith, but by private judgment, are 
necessarily strangers. 

As an argument in defence of Roman doc- 
trine, or as an articulate attempt to expose the 
deficiencies of Protestantism, of course the 
yore we have quoted is absolutely worth- 
ess. But as a piece of declamation, considering 
the persons to whom it was addressed, and 
with whose weak points Mr. Newman is 
unhappily too familiar, we may reasonably 
dread its possible effects. We do not fear its 
exerting any baneful influence on determined 
Protestants; but we can easily see the effects 
it will produce on those in whose breasts the 
seeds of disaffection have already been sown. 
To a man like Huan McNewe it will only 
furnish materials for a stout speech in the 
Liverpool Amphitheatre, or that famous hall 
which lives to vex the soul of him of Exeter, 
whose name it bears; but in the case of men 
of a different stamp it may be the instrument 
of numerous apostacies. Those who were 
beginning to recover from the effects of the 
morbid attack which, at the time of Mr. 
Newman’s own defection, seemed to have 
reached its crisis, will now experience a return 
of the old symptoms, only in an aggravated 
form; and in their fever and delirium, any 
wild and self-destructive proceeding may be 
expected of them. 

It is certainly better that all who have in 
heart cast off their allegiance to ‘he Reformed 
Church should lose no time in oply proclaim- 
ing their rebellion; but we com eive it to be 
possible that there may be many, ¢arried away 
for a time by the influence of the commanding 
talents which have lent such a faise brilliancy 
to the late Romanist movement, who might 
yet have retraced their steps, had they been 
allowed to recover their senses, and left to 
meditate on their proper course in peace. It 
is possible that Mr, Newman's dangerous elo- 
quence may lead such men as these to a rash 
step which they will ever after have occasion 
to deplore. And much as we censure the 
conduct of those who, as in the case of Henry 
Wuserrorce, and others of a high stamp of 
character, have taken this step, we cannot but 
commiserate the feelings of disappointment 
and despair with which actual experience of 
the barren nurture of their adopted Mother 
is certain to awake them out of their ideal 
dreams. 

In reference to the passage last quoted from 
these lectures, we at once admit the superiority 
of the Roman to the Anglo-Catholic doctrine. 
Writers of the latter school teach us that it is 
matter of grave doubt whether fore-baptismal 
sins are capable of being pardoned ; or, if they 
admit the possibility of forgiveness, yet deny 
that the miserable transgressor can enjoy any 
assurance of it. What then is he todo? Not, 
surely, in his despair, to give himself up to 
unrestrained indulgence in vicious courses ? 
This is, indeed, the ready inference often 
drawn from such teaching by the ignorant ; 
but it would be shamefully unjust to represent 
this as a natural consequence arising out of 
their theory of religion. So they tell us; but 
at the same time, they do not hesitate to charge 
upon High Calvinism the immoralities which 
often grow out of its necessitarian creed, to 
the great regret and confusion of those who 
teach it. How, then, do Anglo-Catholics 
obviate the tendency to draw such a conclusion 
as this? They tell the man that he is to avail 
himself of all the privileges afforded by the 
Church: he is also to have recourse to every 





means of mortification within his reach, as an 
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expiation of his guilt: and he is to confess to 
the priest, and te seck sacramental grace ; 
but, when all is done, no comforting conviction 
of forgiveness can be secured to him. He is 
admonished that he is not to look for that in 
this world, but is encouraged to hope that all 
his mental sufferings and bodily mortifications 
will not in the end fail to produce some remis- 
sion of his punishment. Such is all the con- 
solation Anglo-Catholicism can afford to a man 
burdened with the sense of guilt: and we do 
not wonder that men are dissatisfied to remain 
in a position which is alike destitute of the 
strong comfort supplied by the positive faith 
of the Protestant, and by the confidence 4 
Catholic can repose in a priest able to absolve 
him from his sins, as well as in a Church as 
infallible in herself as she is Omaipotent in her 
power of punishment or absolution, At the 
same time, if we admit the Roman doctrine to 
be the more consolatory of the two, we must 
also acknowledge, that as both set out on the 
principle of self-sacrifice, the Anglo-Catholic 
carries out that principle more fully, and is on 
the whole the nobler in its spirit of self-aban- 
donment. They are equally remote from 
scriptural truth: the rival elements they con- 
tain are purely poetical; and judged by this 
standard, Romanism has been outstripped by 
young Oxford. That must be confessed. Rome 
is dead, and her modern exhibitions startle the 
near beholder with their ghastliness. At a 
distance they appear to possess a certain vague 
magnificence, but examined more narrowly, 
they are seen to be only poor similations of 
the different forms of medieval life. But there 
is a soul of poetry in the Oxford men which is 
apt to fascinate and bewilder us. We often 
find ourselves surprised into admiration—we 
had almost said, into sympathy; but that with 
which we sympathize is the fragmentary beauty 
of thought and sentiment they have pressed 
into their service, and not the cause itself, 
which has striven to shine forth on men 
through the medium of these borrowed attrac- 
tions. Beauty, however attractive, sometimes 
lends her charms to the propagators of error: 
and for ourselves we are content to seek truth, 
with a single unbiassed mind, with a disposition 
to sacrifice every prejudice in the endeavour 
after it; but in the assured conviction that the 
truthful is ever the beautiful, and that the 
beauty which exists only imperfectly, and in 
rays of scattered light, in theories of error, 
is exhibited in harmony and completeness 
wherever truth exists. 














But to return to the matter more immedi- 
ately in hand. While admitting the superiority, 
in one point of view, of the Roman doctrine 
to that which most nearly approaches it in the 
English Church, we see clearly, at the same 
time, that it is only over the extreme Anglo- 
Catholic that Mr. Newman’s misdirected elo- 
quence can have any convineing power. The 
Protestant, properly so called, is untouched by 
the weapons brought to bear upon him. It is 
true that, when he feels he has sinned, or when 


death is upon him, he does not “address him- | 


self to the crucifix,” nor “ interest the Blessed 
Virgin in his behalf,” nor “ betake himself to 
his Patron Saints,’ &c.; but he can resort to 
sources of far more real and living comfort. 
He can remember with devout gladness that 
the Son of Gop, who continues for ever beside 
the Eternal Throne of Heaven, is the consoler 
of every suffering, and the advocate of every 
eonscience-stricken man. He need to turn to 
no saintly intercessor, in order to realize the 
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the Divine Mediator has experienced his every 
grief, and become acquainted with the ee 
of that human nature in which himself too 
part, and made trial even of the awful pangs 
of death. He can, therefore, appeal to Him 
with the absolute certainty of sympathy in the 
hour of his sorrow, of help in the crisis of his 
danger and distress, of strong support amid 
the pangs and darksome fears of a fading mor- 
tality. Nor is there anything in the Roman 
doctrine sufficiently attractive to tempt him to 
part with privileges such as these,—precious 
to him at all times, but never so deeply prized 
as when the veil of this outward life seems 
opening, and he is in momentary expectation 
of being confronted with the solemnity of the 
spiritual world. 

We have treated Mr. Newman’s contrast in 
a serious spirit, because the subject is one 
which forbids a careless or jesting tone. 
There is, however, something in the “very 
overruling” of the Catholic’s jesting and oaths 
of which Mr. Newman speaks, that would 
have been simply ludicrous, had not the state 
of mind out of which such musing sprang, 
been one so deeply, so intensely sad to con- 
template. 

The next extract is of a different kind. He 


‘returns to the Anglicans, and meets their 


argument, that their church may be held to 
possess supernatural grace from the nature 
of the sensible effects visibly existing : 

If I let you plead the sensible effects of supernatural 
grace, as exemplified in yourselves, in proof that 
your religion is true, I must allow the plea to 
others, to whom, by your theory you are bound to 
deny it * * * * * ‘To turn to other commu- 
nions, whom have you with the capabilities of greatness 
in them, which show themselves in the benevolent zeal 
of Howard the philanthropist, or Elizabeth Fry? Or 
consider the almost miraculous conversion and subse- 
quent life of Colonel Gardiner. Why, even old Bunyan, 
with his vivid dreams when a child, his conversion, his 
conflicts with Satan, his preachings and imprisonments, 
however inferior to you in discipline of mind and know- 
ledge of the truth, is, in the outline of his history, more 
Apostolical than you. “Weep not for me” were his 
last words, as if he had been a Saint, “ but for your- 
selves. I go to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who doubtless, through the mediation of his Son, will 
receive me, though a sinner, when we shall ere long, 
meet, to sing the new song, and be happy for ever.” 
Consider the death beds of the thousands of those, in 
and out of the Establishment, who, with scarcely one 
sentiment of religion in common with you, die in con- 
fidence of -the truth of their doctrine, and of their 
personal safety. Does the peace of their deaths testify 
to the divinity of their creed, or of their communion ? 
Does the extreme earnestness and reality of religious 
feeling, exhibited in the sudden seizure and death of 
one, who was as stern in his hatred of your opinions, as 
in that earnestness of feeling, who one evening protested 
against the Sacramental principle, and the next morning 
died with the words of Holy Scripture in his mouth— 
does it give any sanction to that hatred and that 
protest ? And there is another, a Calvinist, one of 
whose special and continual prayers in his last illness 
| was for perseverance in grace, who cried, “O Lord, 
abhor me not, though I be abhorrible, and abhor myself!” 
And who, five minutes before his death, by the expres- 
| sion of his countenance, changing from prayer to admi- 
ration and calm peace, impressed upon the by-standers, 
that the veil had been removed from his eyes, and that, 
like Stephen, he said things invisible to sense;—did he, 
by the circumstances of his death bed, bear evidence to 
the truth of what you as well as I, hold to be an odious 
heresy ? Mr. Harvey resigned his meek soul into the 
hands of his Redeemer, saying, “ Lord, now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace.” Mr. Walker, before he 





expired, spoke nearly these words, “I have been on the 
| wings of the Cherubim; heaven has in a manner been 
| opened to me, I shall be there soon.” “Mr. Whitfield 
rose at four o'clock on the Sabbath day, went to his 


on his bed for about ten minutes; then went on his 
knees and prayed most fervently he might that day 
finish his Master’s work.” Alas! there was another, 
who for three months “lingered,” as he said, “ in the 
face of death.” “O my God,” he cried, “ I know thou 
dost not overlook any of thy creatures. Thou dost not 
overlook me. So much torture * * * to killa 
worm! Haye mercy on me! I cry to thee, knowing I 
cannot alter thy ways. I cannot, if 1 would, and I 
would not, if I could. If a word would remove these 
sufferings, I would not utter it. Just iife enough 
to suffer” he continued, “ but I submit, and not only 
submit, but rejoice.” One morning he woke up, and 
with firm voice and great sobriety of manner, spoke only 
these words, “Now I die!’ He sat as one in the 
attitude of expectation, and in about two hours after- 
wards it was as he had said. And he was a professed 
Infidel, and worse than an Infidel—an apostate Priest. 
Mr. Newmay, who could find it in his heart 
to write thus of a much-suffering spirit, did 
not think it necessary to tell us in a foot-note, 
that this apostate and infidel was one of the 
many victims of Roman superstition, Having 
begun by the surrender of his reason to the 
claims of the Church, he afterwards strove 
desperately for liberty, and seemed to have 
gained it; but, in the violence of the recoil, 
his reason lost its balance, and while yet vainly 
feeling for some solid foundation on which to 
rebuild his fallen faith, he was surprised by 
the darkness of the “ Valley of the Shadow of 
Death.” The dying exclamations quoted are 
not those of an absolute infidel, but of one 
whose trust in Revelation has been over- 
thrown, and who, amid doubts and uncertain- 
ties, is yet striving to hold fast his faith in the 
wisdom and goodness of Gop. A state, indeed, 
most deplorable, and calculated to excite the 
most profound compassion; but if we pass 
judgment on it at all, we must ask by what 
means it had been brought about. How had 
a mind so calm, so magnanimous, so resigned 
to suffering, been driven from its trust in 
revealed truth, to take refuge in the vagueness 
of natural religion? The answer is ready. 
He had once been the dupe of miracle-enactors 
and legend-mongers: he had discovered the 
lying nature of those supernatural pretensions 
advanced by Rome in support of some of her 
most favourite dogmas: and, the spirit of doubt 
once aroused, all things presented themselves 
to him under a prima facie suspicion of impos- 
ture. Revelation in general came to be 
charged with the guilt of frauds committed in 
support of the later corruptions of Christianity, 
and all supernatural evidences were classed 
with the lying wonders of Rome. Like a 
wandering star, driven from its course, and 
sinking into sudden night, such were the wild 
wanderings, and such the hapless fate, of this 
wayward and misguided spirit. But if the 
verdict of justice is to be pronounced against 





him for his unbelief, what shall we say of those 
who, though self-invested with the awful 
charge of defining the bounds of truth and 
| the objects of faith, were the instruments of 
bewildering him, and others such as him, cor- 
rupting their faculty of belief, and exciting 
them, in their mere hatred of detected false- 
hood, to enter on a course of reckless, un- 
bounded, and most perilous speculation. 

This we say by the way.’ The instances 
uoted against Anglo-Catholics are very tel- 
ling, and cannot fail of their effect. We can 
imagine how some of them will recoil from 
association with such as WuitTrre.p, ‘THOMAS 
| Scort, and worthy Mr. Warxer. But per- 
| haps the companionship to which their former 
comrade would introduce them, would, on close 
acquaintance, be hardly more to their liking, 





sense of human sympathy; for he knows that | closet, and was unusually long in private; laid himself | Here is the way in which he goes on to sketch 
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for them their future career, should they fail 
to join him in his defection. 


A policy * * * to act if the course of events itself 
would, some way or other, work for apostolical truth 
sooner or later, more or less, to let things alone, to do 
nothing, to make light of every triumph of the enemy 
from within or without, to waive the question of eccle- 
siastical liberty, to remain where you are, and go abont 
your work in your own place, either contented to retard 
the course of events, or sanguine about an imaginary 
future, is simply to abandon the cause of the movement 
altogether. It is simply to say that there is no pro- 
vidential destiny or object connected with it at all, 
You may be right, my brethren; this may be the case; 
perhaps it is so. You have a right to this opinion, but 
understand what you are doing. Do not deceive your- 
selves by words; it is not a biding your time, as you 
may fancy, if you surrender the idea and the main 
principle of the movement, it is the abandonment of 
your cause. You remain, indeed, in your place, but it 
is no moral, no intellectual, but a mere secular, visible 
position which you occupy. Great men in warfare, 
when they are beaten back from the open country, 
retire to the mountains and fortify them, in a territory 
which is their own. You have no place of refuge from 
the foe; you have no place at all, no happy diocese, or | 
peaceful parish, where you can utter and carry out | 
securely those very things which you hold to be most 
true. Your retreat is an evacuation. You will re- 
main in the Establishment in your person, but your 
principles will be gone. I know how it will be,— 
a course as undignified as it will be ineffectual. A sen- 
sation and talk whenever something atrocious is to be 
done by the state against the principles you profess; 
a meeting of friends here or there, an attempt to obtain 
an archidiaconal meeting: some spirited remarks in two 
or three provincial newspapers; an article in a review; 
a letter to some bishop; a protest signed respectably; 
suddenly, the news that the anticipated blow is fallen, 
and causa infinita est. A pause, and then the discovery 
that things are not so bad as they seemed to be, and 
that your Apostolical Church has come forth from the 
trial even stronger and more beautiful than before. 
Still a secret dissatisfaction and restlesness; a strong 
sermon at a visitation; and a protest after dinner, when 
his lordship’s charge is to be printed; a paragraph in a 
newspaper, saying how that most offensive proceedings 
are taking place in such and such a parish or chapel; 
how that there were flowers on the table, or that the curate 
has tonsured himself, or used oil and salt in baptizing, 
or that in a benefit sermon the rector unchurched the 
Society of Friends, or that popery is coming in amain 
upon our venerable Establishment, because a parsonage 
has been built in shape like a Trappist monastery. And 
then some new signs of life; the consecration of a new 
church, with clergy walking in gowns, two and two, and 
the bishop preaching on the decent performance of 
Divine service, and the due decoration of the House of 
God. Then a gathering in the Christian Knowledge 
Rooms; a drawn battle, and a compromise. And every 
now and then a learned theological work, doctrinal or his- 
torical, justifying the ecclesiastical principles on which 
the Anglican Church is founded, and refuting the 
novelties of Romanism. And lastly, on occasion of a 
contested election or other political struggle, theology 
mingled with politics; the liberal candidate rejected by 
the aid of the High Church Clergy, on some critical 
question of religious policy; the Government annoyed or 
embarrased; and a sanguine hope entertained of a 
ministry more favourable to Apostolical truth. 


With this we conclude. It is impossible to 
read these lectures without perceiving the 
amazing amount and variety of power which 
Mr, Newman has brought to bear on them. 
We are bound to believe him sincere, and 
earnestly deprecate the introduction of per- 
sonal suspicion into controversies of such deep 
and religious moment. But while we can 
admire the remarkable vigour, the versatility 
of genius, the grasp of thought, and the com- 
mand of language, displayed by such a man as 
Mr. Newnan, we cannot witness the perversion 
of these great powers, and the misdirection of 


| J. Cummine’s Sermon, delivered before the Queen at 


ness, And this arises from no fear of the | 
mischief he ean do to the Church of England : | 
for the history of our Church proves to us how | 
little we need apprehend from mere intellectual | 
dexterity ; and it has taught us to trust in far 
higher and surer help than can be gained from 
human instruments. But we regret to see a 
mind so well fitted for the work, forgetful of 
early associations and solemn vows, thus aban- 
doning the defence of all that was great, and | 
pure, and imperishable, in Christianity, to 
undertake the cause of whatever is most cor- 
rupt in the corruptest Church of Christendom. 
A. BR. 





The Lives of the Saints: the Lives of St. Joseph Cala- 
sanctius, and of the Blessed Ippolito Galantini. 
London: Richardson. 


Anorner of the series of which we have already intro- 
duced two to our readers. The publication of so many 
works of this class in the English tongue, translated 
from the monkish Latin in which they were composed, 
proves either a great increase of readers, or an extraor- 
dinary effort to diffuse the superstitions of Rome among 
our Protestant community. As we have observed on a 
former occasion, when noticing these volumes, to us, who 
read these narratives with the eye of common sense, and 
uuprejudiced by any veneration for names or foregone 
conclusions as to the truth of the miracles related, they 
appear so thoroughly absurd that we cannot even com- 
prehend the abasement of the mind that could so have 
abandoned reason as to accept as facts legends so mani- 
festly impossible, contradictory, and palpably false. 
Hence, however, their harmlessness: they will find ac- 
ceptance nowhere but with those who are already 
believers ; they will rather revolt the mind not yet 
brought under the yoke of superstition. They will not, 
therefore, make a single convert: on the contrary, by 
showing how much their faith must swallow, such nar- | 
ratives as these may deter many who may be on the | 
brink of the abyss. They are beacons rather than 
temptations, 














The Greek Church. A Sketch. 
“ Proposals for Christian Union.” 
1850. 


A sHorT but succinct and interesting sketch of the 
Greek Church, its origin, history and doctrines. We 
never remember to have read so complete an account of 
an Institution which receives the homage of the second 
largest section of the Christian world. We can heartily 
recommend it to all of our readers who seck information 
on a very interesting subject. 


By the Author of 
London: Darling. 








Victories of the Saints ; Stories from Church History. 
By the Rev. J. M. Neate, M.A. London: Cleaver. 
1850. 

Tuis is a sort of Book of Martyrs improved. It is one 

of the series of works by which the Tractarian party 

in the Church are seeking to win converts. It is Reman 

Catholic in all but name. The composition is singularly 

attractive—but probably Protestants will not deem that 

a recommendation. 





Two or three pamphlets have reached us growing out 
of the controversy of the times. Dr. ULLATHORNE, 
Catholic Bishop of Birmingham, has published his 
Discourse delivered at the Solemn Thanksgiving for the 
re-establishment of the Hierarchy. It is mild and 
moderate in tone, and turns upon an inquiry into the 
duties that belong to the office of a Bishop.—The Rev. 


Balmoral, and which made some stir at the time. It is 
a covert but powerful assault on Puseyism. It is plain 
that Anglican Popery finds no more favour in high 
places than its older brother of Rome. Dr, Commine 
openly speaks here to Her Majesty of Churcheanity as 
opposed to Christianity—M. WRrartisLow, tutor of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, has given to the world his 
Observations on the Cambridge System. It boldly points 
to abuses, and suggests their remedies. The University 
Commissions evidently find zealous supporters within as 
well as without the walls. 





his abundant energy, without the utmost sad- 
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EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


The Elements of Geography ; ona New Plan. London: 
Darton and Co. 1850. 

THE new plan is first to teach pupils what is a map, 

and then the physical features of a country, in this order: 

1. Boundaries; 2. Capes; 3. Culfs and Bays; 4. Moun- 

tains and Table-Lands; 5. Rivers; 6. Forests and 

Deserts; 7. Natural Productions; and then the political 


| facts in this order: 1. Towns; 2. Political divisions ; 


3. Population, Religion and National Character; 4. Form 
of Government. This little book begins the scheme; 
but it has the fault of almost every geography for 
children, that of being too much occupied with names. 
It is little better than a dictionary. Children cannot 
learn them with pleasure, because they convey no ideas 
to their minds. If acquired, they will be so only by 
rote. The book is better adapted for masters than 
pupils. 








First Latin Reading Lessons, with complete Voca- 
bularies ; intended as un 
By Joun Ropsoy, B.A. 
1850. 

THE object of this work is to enable the people to read 

Latin from the very commencement of the study. There 

is nothing new in the plan, which is to begin with short 

and simple sentences, and then gradually to proceed to 
larger and more complex ones; but it has been executed 
with extreme eare, and a practical appreciation of what 
is really difficult and complex to a beginner,—a know- 
ledge not always seen in teachers, who too often prove 
the capacities of their pupils by tests which are better 
better fitted for instructed minds. 

be 
Arithmetic; Rules and Reasons. By 
BoaRpDMAN, M.A, London: Bell. 


Ir there is one problem more perplexing than another, 
even to the most educated and intelligent, it is to give a 
reason for the rules of arithmetic. This troublesome 
task has been undertaken, and successfully, too, by Mr. 
BoaRDMAN. He states the rules very simply, and then 
illustrates them by examples. Some questions by which 
the teacher may test the pupil’s knowledge are appended, 
so that without very profound acquaintance with arith- 
metic on his own part, a master may indoctrinate his 
scholars with them. 


introduction to Cesar. 
London: Taylor and Co. 





Joun H. 
1850, 





The Study of Modern Languages. By F. A. 


Moocu- 
ZISKER. London: Whittaker. 1850. 


Aw essay in German intended, we presume, to intro- 
duce the Germans to the study of other languages. It 
is a thoughtful production and will be useful to the 
author's countrymen. 


Flora Mortimer ; or Six Months in the Country. By 

Miss Epwarps. London: Green. 
A very pretty little story, illustrative of country life, 
introducing, by way of episode, anecdotes from history, 
useful bits of science and practical information in- 
telligible for children, besides many woodcuts. We have 
not for many a day seen a better book for little boys and 
girls. 





THE ANNUALS. 
The Keepsake for 1851. Edited by Miss Power. 


Tuis is understood to be the last issue of the last of 
the genuine Annuals. But it will die worthily, for, 
although the engravings are not of the highest class, 
the literature is better than usual. Miss Power mani- 
festly possesses a very sound judgment, and makes an 
excellent editress. She has impressed into her service 
Barry CoRNWALL, TENNYSON, LANDOR, H.CHORLEY, 
Lord Jonn MAnners, Mr. M. Miines, and Sir E. B. 
Lytron. As usual, this is not a subject for criticism, 
but only for extract, and we take such as will most 
amuse our readers. We begin with the singularly clever 
prose sketch of 
THE CONFIRMED VALETUDINARIAN. 
BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 

Certainly there is truth in the French saying, that 
there is no ill without something of good. What state 
more pitiable to the eye of a man of robust health than 
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that of the confirmed valetudinarian? Indeed, there 
is no one who has a more profound pity for himself 
than your Valetudinarian; and yet he enjoys two of 
the most essential requisites for a happy life; he is 
never without an object of interest, and fe is perpetu- 
ally in pursuit of hope. 

Our friend Sir George Malsain is a notable case in 
point: young, well born, rich, not ill educated, and 
with some ability, they who knew him formerly, in 
what were called his “‘ gay days,’’ were accustomed to 
call him ‘‘ lucky dog,” and “ enviable fellow.’ How 
shallow is the judgment of mortals! Never was a poor 
man so bored—nothing interested him. His constitu- 
tion seemed so formed for longevity, and his condition 
so free from care, that he was likely to have a long time 
before him :—it is impossible to say how long that time 
seemed to him. Fortunately, from some accidental 
cause or other, he woke one morning and found himself 
ill; and, whether it was the fault of the doctor or him- 
self I cannot pretend to say, but he never got well 
again. His ailments became chronic; he fell into a 
poor way. From that time life has assumed to him a 
new aspect, Always occupied with himself, he is never 
bored. He may be sick, sad, suffering, but he has 
found his object in existence—he lives to be cured. 
His mind is fully occupied; his fancy eternally on the 
wing. Formerly he had travelled much, but without 
any pleasure in movement; he might as well have 
stayed at home. Now, when he travels, it is for an 
end; it is delightful to witness the cheerful alertness 
with which he sets about it. He is going down the 
Rhine ;—for its scenery? Pshaw! he never cared a 
button about scenery ; but he has great hopes of the 
waters at Kreuznach. He is going into Egypt ;—to see 
the Pyramids? Stuff! the climate on the Nile is so 

ood for the mucous membrane! Set him down at the 

ullest of dull places, and he himself is never dull. 
The duller the place the better; his physician has the 
more time to attend to him. When you meet him he 
smiles on you, and says, poor fellow, ‘‘The doctor 
assures me that in two years I shall be quite set up.” 
He has said the same thing the last twenty years, and 
will say it the day before his death! 

What a variety of resources opens on the man in 
search of his cure! Modern science is so alluring to 
the invalid! My old schoolfellow, Dick Dundrill, was 
the most ignorant of young men when he entered the 
world. Except the ‘Cesar’? and ‘ Eutropius’’ that 
he dogs’-eared at school, it is questionable if he had 
ever opened a book. But what talents lay dormant in 
that uncomprehended mind! what power of industry ! 
what acumen in research! what quickness in combina- 
tion! what energy in the pursuit of truth! All, I say, 
lay dormant, until he was seized with a mysterious 
affection of the liver. The ordinary course of medicine 
did him no good; nay, all the doctors differed as to the 
cause and nature of the complaint. Dick Dundrill 
resolved to take his own case in hand. He read for it 
—he studied for it; he visited the remote ends of the 
civilized world, for the sake of that afflicted liver. He 
has learned by heart all that has ever been written upon 
the human liver. He has consulted, argued with, puz- 
zled and triumphed over, the first medical authorities 
of Europe. He has walked the hospitals, and made 
himself a profound anatomist. He has toiled in labor- 
atories, and mastered the secrets of chemistry. He 
has conferred with the disciples of Hahnemann, from the 
Kremlin to the Regent’s Park ; and knows all the pros 
and cons of homeopathy. He has spent a year at 
Graefenberg with Priesnitz ; and no man will give you 
so sound an advice upon the properties of the water- 
cure. All the mineral baths that exist are familiar to 
him ;—so are all climates, from Norway to Madeira. 
A better informed, a more accomplished intellect, you 
will rarely meet with. True, he has done no good to 
the liver,—but what good the liver has done to him! 

He who has robust health cannot be said to enjoy his 
personal liberty. Your healthy man has so many claims 
upon his time and attention—a profession to follow up 
—or his estate to manage—or his household to regulate 
—or,. at the best, a round of visits and engagements 
which do not permit him a day to himself. But once 
enter into confirmed ill health, and you are emancipated 
from the tiresome obligations of existence ; you become 
a comets entity, an independent monad; no longer 
conglomerated with the other atoms of the world. 

What a busy, anxious, fidgety creature Ned Worrell 
was! That iron frame supported all the business of all 
society! Every man who wanted anything done, asked 
Ned Worrell to do it. And do it Ned Worrell did! 
You remember how feelingly he was wont to sigh,— 
‘Upon my life, I’m a perfect slave.” But now Ned 
Worrell has snapped his chain; obstinate dyspepsia, 
and a prolonged nervous debility, have delivered him 
from the carks and cares of less privileged mortals. 
Not Ariel under the bough is more exempt from hu- 
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manity than Edward Worrell. He is enjoined fo be 
kept ina state of perfect repose, free from agitation, 
and hermetically shut out from grief. His wife pays 
his bills, and he is only permitted to see his banker’s 
accounts when the balance in his favour is more than 
usually cheerful. His eldest daughter, an intelligent 
young lady, reads his letters, and only presents to him 
those which are calculated to make a pleasing impres- 
sion. Call now on your old friend, on a question of 
life and death, to ask his advice, or request his inter- 
ference—you may as well call on King Cheops under 
the Great Pyramid. The whole house-guard of tender 
females block the way. 

“‘ Mr. Worrell is not to be disturbed on any matter of 
business whatever.” 

‘But, my dear ma’am, he is trustee to my marriage 
settlement; his signature is necessary to a transfer of 
my wife’s fortune from those cursed railway shares. 
To-morrow they will be down at zero. We shall be 
ruined !”” 

““Mr. Worrell is in a sad, nervous way, and can’t 
be disturbed, sir.” And the door is shut in your face ! 

It was after some such occurrence that I took into 
earnest consideration a certain sentiment of Plato’s, 
which I own I had till then considered very inhuman ; 
for that philosopher is far from being the tender and 
sensitive gentleman gencrally believed in by lovers and 
young ladies. Plato, in his ‘ Republic,’ blames 
Herodicus (one of the teachers of that great doctor, 
Hippocrates) for showing to delicate, sickly persons, 
the means whereby to prolong their valetudinary 
existence, as Herodicus himself (naturally a very 
rickety fellow) had contrived to do. Plato accuses this 
physician of having thereby inflicted a malignant and 
wanton injury on these poor persons;—nay, not only 
an injury on them, but on all society. ‘‘ For,” argues 
this stern, broad-shouldered Athenian, “‘ how can people 
be virtuous who are always thinking of their own in- 
firmities >?’ And therefore he opines, that if a sickly 
person cannot wholly recover health and become robust, 
the sooner he dies the better for himself and others! 
The wretch, too, might be base enough to marry, and 
have children fas ailing as their father, and so injure, 
in perpetuo, the whole human race. Away with him! 

But, upon cool and dispassionate reflection, it seemed 
to me, angry as I was with Ned Worrell, that Plato 
stretched the point a little too far; and certainly, in 
the present state of civilization, so sweeping a con- 
demnation of the sickly would go far towards depopu- 
lating Europe. Celsus, for instance, classes amongst 
the delicate or sickly the greater part of the inhabitants 
of towns, and nearly all literary folks (omnesque pene 
cupidi literarum). And if we thus made away with 
the denizens of the towns, it would be attended with a 
great many inconveniences as to shopping, &c., be de- 
cidedly injurious to house property, and might greatly 
affect the state of the funds; while, without literary 
folks, we should be very dull in our healthy country 
seats, deprived of newspapers, novels, and ‘‘ The 
Keepsake.’’ Wherefore, on the whole, I think 
Herodicus was right ; and that sickly persons should 
not only be permitted but encouraged to live as long 
as they can. 

That proposition granted, if in this attempt to show 
that your eonfirmed Valetudinarian is not so utterly 
miserable as he is held to be"by those who throw physic 
to the dogs,—and that in some points he may be a de- 
cided gainer by his physical sufferings,—I have not 
wholly failed,—then I say, with the ingenious Author 
who devoted twenty years to a work ‘ On the Note of 
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the Nightingale,”’—“'I have not lived in vain! 
This is the contribution of a venerable name. 


THE MOTHER’S LAST SONG. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


Sleep !—The ghostly winds are blowing : 
No moon’s abroad; no star is glowing : 
The river is deep, and the tide is flowing 
To the land where you and I are going! 
We are going afar, 
Beyond moon or star, 
To the land where the sinless angels are ! 


I lost my heart to your heartless sire : 
(Twas melted away by his looks of fire ;) 
Forgot my God, and my father’s ire, 
All for the sake of a man’s desire :— 
But now we'll go 
Where the waters flow, 
And make us a bed where none shall know. 


The world is cruel; the world ’s untrue : 
Our foes are many ; our friends are few : 
No work, no bread, however we sue! 





What is there left for us to do— 
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But fly—fiy, 
From the cruel sky, 
And hide in the deepest deeps—and die ! 
Worthy of a poet laureat are the following 
STANZAS. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Come not, when I am dead, 
To drop thy foolish tears upon my grave, 
To trample round my fallen head, 
And vex the unhappy dust thou wouldst not save. 
There let the wind sweep, and the plover cry; 
But go thou by. 


Child, if it were thine error or thy crime 
I care no longer, being all unblest ; 
Wed whom thou wilt; but I am sick of time, 
And I desire to rest. 
Pass on, weak heart, and leave me where [I lie. 
Go by—ge by! 
The Drawing Room Scrap Book contains some good 
things. Among them 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPORT. 
(CHINESE KITE-FLYING.)—BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Bear lightly on their foreheads, Time ! 
Strew roses on their way, 

The young in heart, however old, 
That prize the present day, 

And wiser than the pompous proud, 
Are wise enough to play. 


T love to see a man forget 
His blood is growing cold, 

And leap, or swim, or gather flowers, 
Oblivious of his gold, 

And mix with children in their sport, 
Nor think that he is old. 

I love to see the man of care 
Take pleasure in a toy ; 

I love to see him row or ride, 
And tread the grass with joy, 

Or hunt the flying ericket-ball 
As lusty as a boy. 

All sports that spare the humblest pain, 
That neither maim nor kill ; 

That lead us to the quiet field, 
Or to the wholesome hill, 

Are duties which the pure of heart 
Religiously fulfil. 


Though some may laugh that full-grown men 
May frolic in the wood, 

Like children let adrift from school ;— 
Not mine the scornful mood ;— 

I honour human happiness, 
And deem it gratitude. 


And though perchance the Cricketer, 
Or Chinaman that flies 

His Dragon-kite with boys and girls, 
May seem to some unwise, 

I see no folly in their play, 
But sense that underlies. 

The road of life is hard enough 
Bestrewn with slag and thorn, 

I would not mock the simplest joy 
That made it less forlorn, 

But fill its evening path with flowers 
As fresh as those of morn. 


’ Tis something when the noon has pass’d, 
To brave the touch of Time— 
And say, ‘‘ Good friend, thou harm’st me not, 
My soul is in its prime— 
Thou canst not chill my warmth of heart ;— 
I carol while I climb.” 
Give us but health and peace of mind, 
Whate’er our clime or clan, 
We’ll take delight in simple things, 
Nor deem that sports unman ;— 
And let the proud, who fly no kites, 
Despise us if they can! 
We have not as yet seen the engravings of this 
annual, as on former years, so we cannot give any ac- 
count of them. 


+ 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Defenceless State of Great Britain. By 
Sir Francis Heap, Bart. London: Murray. 
1850, 


Wet done, Sir Francis Heap! You have 
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not held your tongue for nothing! Your 
brain has been busy, brooding upon dangers 
that impend over your unhappy country, seen 
only by yourself, while the world about you 
is eating and drinking, marrying and giving in 
marriage, laughing, dancing and making the 
best of Gov’s good gifts. But it was im- 
possible that, consistently with duty, you could 
suffer this state of things to continue. It was 
not to be endured that your countryfolk should 
stand upon a volcano, visible to your eyes 
though invisible to them, and that you should 
not warn them of their peril and rebuke their 
sense of security, and their most unjustifiable 
happiness. Accordingly, you write a book to 
disburden your mind of the night-mare that 
had oppressed it. You bind that book in a 
most delicately white cover, fit only for lady 
fingers—how sad a contrast with the crimson 
hue of the contents!—and you hurl this at 
our heads just at the very moment when we 
are beset with another peril, as unexpectedly 
appearing in another quarter. Sir Francis 
fairly contests the panic with the Pope; but 
we i he will find that the Pope will have 
the best of it, and that his Holiness will fill a 
larger space in men’s fears than the ex- 
Governor. 

But it should not be suffered to pass away 
unread, for really it is a very amusing book. 
The eccentric Baronet simulates terror so 
naturally ; his imagination is so vivid; he 
revels so heartily in the horrible dreams of his 
own imagination, and his description is so 
graphic, that it is impossible not to be as in- 
terested in his lucubrations as in any other 
romance. To that large class of the com- 
munity who have a penchant for being miserable, 
it will be a most comfortable book; to those 
who like a good laugh, it will be a most mirth- 
provoking book ; to those who love a gossip 
who talks well on whatever subject he chooses 
to talk about, it will be a most attractive book. 

Sir Francis Heap has a theory that 
England is insufficiently defended, and his 
pages are mainly devoted to a graphic picture 
of what will be the consequences when the 
French shall, some fine morning, altogether 
without notice, land 180,000 men upon our 
shores, and march with them to London. 

He proposes, as the only means of shirking 
such a catastrophe, that we should at once em- 
body and preserve, in good training and for 
ever henceforward, a great standing army. 

It would be preposterous to waste our time 
in any attempt to answer such arguments. 
The book, indeed, is distinguished for that 
singular incapacity for reasoning, that strange 
absence of plain good sense, which is visible 
in all Sir Francis Heav’s writings, and marked 
his conduct in Canada. 

The one answer to the alarmists is this— 


that there would be less of misery and ruin by | adapted for barracks. 


such an invasion than by the support of a| 





standing army; the remedy is worse than the | 


disease, But it is absurd, because such an 
invading armament could not be collected 
without notice. 

However, without further inquiry upon the 
question, we will subjoin an extract or two, in 
the most amusing manner of the writer. 

Imagine the French at Woolwich, in full 
possession of that arsenal, and then read and 
tremble at the prospect of 


WHAT THE FRENCH WILL DO WHEN THEY COME. 
Remaining here for a few days until his rear—filled 
up by successive reinforcements from France —had 
increased his force to say 200,000 men, he might then 
safely inform the French admiral that he ‘and his fleet, 
being no longer required, might quietly return to Cher- 





bourg ; for it is evident that if the French army, after | 


reaching Blackheath, were to be conquered, they would 
neither as corpses aor as prisoners of war require their 
own fleet, and that, if they were not conquered, the 
ships and navy of England would be but too happy to 
take them back to France the instant they were disposed 
to return there. : 

About a month after the French ships had anchored 
at Cherbourg, there would probably arrive in the Chan- 
nel—in a state of profuse perspiration caused by eager 
and excessive haste—the British Mediterranean fleet, 
the admiral of which would be apprised by a commu- 
nication, possibly dated ‘‘ Admiralty, London;’’ that 
any damage he might do tothe French coasts or to 
French shipping would, by the French army in England, 
be duly placed to the Dr. side of its account with Great 
Britain. 

With no force to oppose him, the French general 
might from Blackheath offer to the British people peace, 
or rather dictate to them terms of submission ; he would, 
however, most probably prefer, a la Napoléon, to do so, 
in the enemy’s capital, and accordingly with drums 
beating, bands playing, trumpets resounding, and colours 
flying, he would continue his march upon London. 

On arriving at his goal, his arrangements, according 
to the usual system of military occupation, would be 
probably somewhat as follows : 

With a view of establishing a cordon of close con- 
finement, the bulk of the army would be encamped in 
the most open, convenient, and commanding points in 
the vicinity of the capital, such as—1. St. James’s and 
Green Parks. 2. Hyde Park [The Glass House a 
splendid depot.] 3. Regent’s Park. 4. Any conve- 
nient open ground about Hackney and Bow, and between 
them and Regent’s Park. 5. Deptford Dockyard. 6. 
Clapham and Camberwell. 7. Brixton and Battersea. 

The strength of the corps at each of the above would 
of course be apportioned according to the importance 
which circumstances might recommend at the time. 

As it is always a great object to get as many men 
under roofs as possible, all large buildings, warehouses, 
&c., sufficiently near to each encampment would be 
occupied, first for hospitals, and then for barracks: 
efforts would especially be made to obtain cover for all 
the horses ; and as it is quite usual for churches to be 
taken for such purposes, they would, no doubt, be so 
applied, unless other shelter could be conveniently pro- 
cured. 

Every officer would be billeted in the nearest and best 
houses; he would require from two to four or five 
rooms according to his rank, and on exceedingly easy 
and intimate terms to live with the family. 

The interior of the city would of course be strongly 
watched by powerful guards and numerous patrols, sup- 
ported by detachments occupying strong buildings, 
either commanding useful positions, or in open places, 
such as the squares. For these purposes, and for the 
important object of maintaining a communication with 
them and the main forces encamped in the outskirts, a 
precaution always of vital importance, the Millbank 
Penitentiary, the new Houses of Parliament, the Horse 
Guards, Whitehall, the Admiralty, up to the National 
Gallery and Barracks adjoining, and all the other great 
buildings round Trafalgar Square, as well as all the 
Club Houses about Waterloo Place and Pall Mall, 
would be strongly occupied; and to secure a communi- 
cation from these points to Regent’s Park, and also to 
interrupt any hostile communication between the east 
and west portions of London, the whole of Regent 
Street would probably be strongly occupied. Lastly, to 
command the line of the Thames, which would of course 
be considered of great military importance, troops would 
hold, in considerable force, Hungerford Market, Somer- 
set House, the Tower, St. Katherine’s and London 
Docks, the buildings of which are all most admirably 


These preliminary arragements haying been completed, 
and with the additional power, by a few shells, carcases, 


and rockets, of burning the whole town to the ground, | 


if necessary, the French general would probably pro- 
ceed to business.” 

The press will be pressed into the service of 
the foreigner—thus : 

HOW EDITORS WILL BE TREATED. 

Although the artstocracy are suffering severely, 
the people at large offer no complaint, and that, on 
the whole, the *‘ morale’’ appears to be favourable to 
the new system. ; ; ; 

If these orders are not complied with, the ‘‘ commis- 
saire,” either by word of mouth or by a very slight 
movement of one eye, directs that the offender be made 
an example of. Accordingly, with the butt-ends of 
muskets the invaluable printing apparatus is smashed, 
the type cast into the street, and the editor, falling into 





the hands of the soldiers, undergoes treatment which 
nothing but the ingenuity, ferocity, and frivolity of a 
Frenchman could devise. For instance, they will per- 
haps, first of all, cut off one or both of his mustachios, 
—strip him,—plaster him over with thick printer’s ink, 
—curl his hair with it,—dress him up in paper uniform 
and jack-boots made from the broadsheet ; if he open 
his mouth—*' Tiens, petit ! tiens !’’—feed him with 
pica; in short, by a series of innumerable and ever- 
varying strange methods of what they call “‘joliment 
arrangéing” any refractory subject they wish to vic- 
timise—our military readers will, we are confident, 
corroborate these facts—they would so intimidate the 
press, that, like every other power in the country, it 
would be obliged to bend to the storm. 


But these are only a thousandth part of the 
horrors. We must cull some of what he 
terms 

THE GROANS OF THE BRITONS. 

_It is to be fervently hoped that, during the awful 
visitation we have but faintly described, some mode, at 
present unknown to us, would be devised for raising 
from the farmers, the country gentlemen, and from the 
inhabitants of country towns, villages, &c., sufficient 
money—or, as that probably could not possibly be 
obtained, money’s worth—to barter in exchange for 
provisions for the millions of poor people who would be 
thrown out of work. It is fervently to be hoped that, 
during such collections, during such sufferings, and 
during the almost total annihilation of civil power, 
these millions of sufferers would patiently bide the time 
when, by the blessings of capitulation on almost any 
terms, the nation should be relieved from the awful 
pestilence of war. Should they, however, be insti- 
gated by wicked persons, by idleness, and by want, to 
have recourse to plunder and rapine, there might be 
scenes in in the interior of Great Britain and Ireland, 
especially in the large lone houses of the wealthy, in- 
finitely more terrible than those that were devastating 
the metropolis. 

We should be relieved from very painful feelings if 
we could here throw down the pen with which we have 
been most reluctantly delineating the abject condition 
of the British people during their subjection to a French 
army; but the bitterest portion of the cup of their 
affliction remains to be analysed. ‘Tue GROANS OF 
THE Britons” are not yet half described. 


And again 


If, when called upon for his contribution, any un- 
happy shopkeeper or householder in the Strand, Oxford 
Street, the City, Belgravia, Grosvenor-square, or else- 
where, ventured to remonstrate—that is, to produce 
words instead of money—the commissaire’s eye would 
have scarcely twinkled once before the ‘ plat de sabre” 
of some ten or fifteen soldiers would most unmercifully 
have punished the offence. Indeed, if even a sulky 
look was offered, there would instantly be billeted in 
the house a detachment of cavalry or infantry, who, by 
day as well as by night, would ‘“‘joliment arrangé”’ 
the interior. 


But enough of this romancing. We add 
one passage of soberer sense. It is a sketch, 
in Sir T, Heap’s best manner, of 

THE BRITISH SAILOR. 

However wonderful may appear the construction of a 
vessel capable in the boundless ocean of triumphantly con- 
tending against the combined forces of winds and waves, 
—of the wild hurricane and angry sea,—yet naval archi- 
tecture, when attentively considered, does not display 
greater ingenuity than many other pieces of human 
mechanism. Buta ship, though no miracle of itself, 
may be said to have created one. Of all the animals 
that came out of Noah’s ark, man is the only one that 
has since shown any disposition to return to the re- 
straints and restrictions which such an existence una- 


| voidably imposed, and certainly it is nothing less than 
miraculous, that not only in every quarter of the globe 


there should be found immense numbers of human 
beings voluntarily adopting as their profession a life 


| of dangerous imprisonment on a restless element, in 


which they are weaned, sometimes for years together, 
from their mothers, their sisters, their wives, their 
sweethearts,—from the flowers, fruits, and verdure of 
the vegetable world ; but that such apparently unnatural 
privations should be the means of strengthening the 
human frame to the utmost, and of developing the most 
generous and noblest feelings of the human heart. 
The crew of a linc -of-battle ship, frigate, or any descrip- 
tion of man-of-war, exhibits a picture in which man, 
often lightly clad and always loosely dressed, appears to 
very great advantage: indeed, in the character of a 
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sunburnt, weather-beaten sailor, there is usually to be 
found united contempt for danger, patience, steady 
friendship, manly endurance, with the honesty and 
guileless simplicity of a child. Besides these profes- 
sional characteristics, naval officers of all nations, 
though often of rough exterior, are almost invariably 
distinguished by that indescribable refinement of mind 
that constitutes what is termed “a ‘gentleman.” 
Wherever they go they are welcome members of the 
community, and from having been taught from their 
infancy to encounter emergencies of various er 
tions, they almost invariably, on shore, turu out to be 
better settlers in a colony than the members of any other 
state of society. 


one A RIBS 














Glimmerings in the Dark; or Lights and 
Shadows of the Olden Time. By F. Somner 
Merryweatuer. Author of “ Bibliomania 
in the Middle Ages,” &c. &c. London: 
Simpkin and Marshall. 


Tuts is a curious book, the gatherings of one 
who has burrowed laboriously among the 
literature of the middle ages, and brought out 
of it a goodly budget of odds and ends of 
learning, a great deal of which is strange to 
our generation, much of it really useful, and all 
very amusing. But the author has made some 
endeavours to classify his copious stores by 
dividing them into groups, each of which forms 
a chapter and is devoted to a particular subject. 
Of them the most important ‘are: “ Monastic 
Communities ;’ “News and Locomotion in 
the Olden Time ;” “ Witchcraft and Magic ;” 
“Rewards of Literature ;’ “The History of 
Relics ;” “ Miracles and Mesmerism ;” “ Mar- 
riage Ceremonies; “Slavery in England ;” 
“The Jews in England ;” “ Mirth and Jocu- 
larity in the Court and the Convent ;” “ Law 
and Lawyers;” “ Writing for the People,” and 
“ Hearths and Homes, or Household Comforts 
of Old England,” which latter theme reminds us 
how much better off in every respect are we 
than were our ancestors, and how unfounded 
in fact is the notion of Young England, that 
Old England beheld the pure age of gold and 
our forefathers were better and happier than 


e. 

The style of the work is agreeable, although 
it does not pretend to be much more than a 
collection of extracts, neatly put together. 
The author has, however, performed his task 
artistically, and the book possesses the advan- 
tage of being read like a continuous narrative, 
so well have the contributions derived from so 
many various sources been dovetailed. It is 
a mosaic, but so neatly are the pieces joined 
that the divisions are not perceptible. 

It is precisely one of those books which can 
only be described by extracts, and of these we 
might make a hundred that would amuse our 
readers. But, as our space is limited, we re- 
commend them to the volume itself for the 
remainder, should they be as pleased, as we 
anticipate they will be, with the few we are 
enabled to set before them. 

This was the state of 

THE STREETS IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

The public thoroughfares of the metropolis were 
unpaved, and were little better than the country lanes ; 
the inhabitants, and even the butchers, threw the offal 
into the streets, and swine revelled unmolested in the 
gutters. In Paris, a French prince of the royal blood 
was killed by a fall from his horse in consequence of a 
sow running between the animal’s legs. An order was 
issued to prohibit them from wallowing in the muddy 
streets: but the order, it is said, excited the anger of 
the monks of the Abbey of St. Anthony, who from 
time immemorial had enjoyed the privilege of turning 
their swine into the public thoroughfares; the monks 
urged their plea with such pertinacity, that it was found 
necessary to grant them an exclusive right of sending 
their pigs about town without molestation, only requir- 
ing that the holy fathers should turn them out with 
bells hung round their necks, The swinish multitude 
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grew fat upon the filth, and formed, with the kites, 
crows, and other ravenous birds, the only scavengers of 
the busy streets of Paris and London. There was a 
total absence of all sanatory regulations; indeed, the 
public thoroughfares became, in the absence of water- 
closets and drains, the common sewerage of the city. 
In France, the people were allowed to throw out of 
their windows into the streets filth of the most offensive 
nature, on calling out three times, ‘‘ Gare eau!” The 
rincipal streets of Paris were not paved until the 
atter part of the twelfth herp and those of London 
not until a much later period: the traffic was compara- 
tively so slight that the mud which collected in the 
uneyen road proved no inconvenience to the shopkeepers ; 
a pack-horse might now and then pass by, a gay an 
chivalrous knight might call the attention of the honest 
burgher, but vehicles were rarely used, and the bugle 
of the mail never enlivened the thoroughfares of the 
city. Holborn, the great artery of Modern Babylon, 
through which pour in quick succession one loud, busy, 
rattling stream of life and commerce, was not paved 
till the commencement of the fifteenth century. Some 
of the minor streets were — passable. Narrow 
lanes with hedges, broken only here and there by a 
straggling house, were the primitive Wood Streets, 
Gray’s Inn Lanes, and Aldgate Streets, of modern 
times: some would venture to traffic them in the day, 
but few would risk such perilous thoroughfares at night. 
Some of the streets were so bad in the prosperous days 
of King Henry the Eighth, that they are described as 
“very foul, and full of pits and sloughs ; very perilous 
as well for all the King’s subjects on horseback as on 
foot.” Along such dangerous paths the traveller at 
night had to grope his way about town in total dark- 
ness, except he was near enough to be guided by the 
lanterns on the steeple of Bow Church, which served as 
the only landmark to the bewildered stranger. 





Our readers will peruse with great interest 
these curious particulars relating to 


MARRIAGE AMONG THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 


By the Anglo-Saxon laws, every woman was under 
the care of some man, who was termed her mundbora, 
or guardian; and no one could marry her without 
having first paid a sum of money as a compensation to 
her mundbora. The father of course was the guardian 
of his unmarried daughters; the brother if the father 
died; and next to him the nearest male relative ; if, 
however, the female was friendless and alone, she found 
in the king her legal guardian. There were no run- 
away matches, no clandestine and romantic nuptials, 
among the Saxon people ; they did every te even to 
their very love affairs, in a plain matter-of-fact way ; 
they estimated the yalue of the maid according to her 
rank in life, and the law fixed the sum which should 
be regarded as a legal tender to satisfy the avarice of 
her guardians. The first step in debe therefore, 
was to buy the consent of the mundbora; the lover was 
then admitted into the society of his mistress, and 
allowed to claim her in due course as his wife; if, 
however, her personal charms or her disposition proved 
on better acquaintance unsatisfactory to her suitor, and 
he failed to complete the bargain (we are using, fair 
readers, the terms employed by the Saxon witan,) he 
beeame immediately amenable to the law. For this 
breach of a promise of marriage, he had to pay not only 
the usual mund or consideration-fee to her guardian, 
but an additional compensation, besides asum of money 
to those who had become sureties for the fulfilment of 
the agreement on his part. Ifa man ventured to marry 
without first having bought and paid for his wife, he 
was guilty of the crime of mund-breach ; the conse- 

uences of which were both disastrous and vexatious. 
The husband in such a case possessed no legal authority 
over his spouse; he was a husband, in fact, without a 
wife: he had no right to her property; he could re- 
cover no compensation for any insult which another 
man should dare to offer to her: she had not been paid 
for, the guardian had received no consideration ; and 
all damages or fines inflicted for such an insult were 
payable to the woman’s mundbora. Ifa man wished 
to take his wife into a foreign part, or into another 
thane’s land, he had te enter into a compact with her 
guardian that no wrong should be done to her, but that 
she should receive every mark of attention and kindness. 
If a man bought a maid and paid for her, no other 
could negotiate for her purchase; but if any fraud had 
been committed on her part, or on the part of her 
friends, she was returned home, and the man demanded 
back his money. By the Saxon law a maiden anda 
widow were of separate value ; the latter could be pur- 
chased for one-half the sum which the guardian of a 
maid was entitled to demand; the man, therefore, who 
could not afford to purchase a maid might perhaps be 
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able to purchase a widow. The laws relating to the} 





marriage of widows are curious, and seem to discoun- 
tenance second nuptials. The widow was compelled 
by a law of Canute’s to continue husbandless for twelve 
months at least; if she married within that time, she 
forfeited all her marriage gifts, and all the property 
which she acquired by her first marriage was claimed 
by her nearest kinsman: Henry the First confirmed 
this decorous law. 


And these were the 


MARRIAGE CEREMONIES. 


The consent of the guardian having been obtained, 
the lover entered into a solemn compact; he had to 
find one willing to become surety to the woman’s guar- 
dian, that he should act kindly towards her, and main- 
tain her in a suitable manner. He also fixed the 
amount with which he meant to endow his bride, and 
entered into many other regulations respecting her 
married rights, and privileges. These preliminary 
matters having been finally settled, the happy day was 
fixed, and all the relations, of both the bride and the 
bridegroom, within the third degree, were invited to 
partake in the festivities of the wedding. The more 
numerous the assembly, the more auspicious the event ; 
for each guest, by an established custom, was expected 
to make some suitable present to the happy pair; the 

rents drove cattle into the cowsteads of the new esta- 

lishment, or brought arms, furniture or money; this 

present was termed the faderfium, or father-gift, and 
was the fortune which the husband received with his 
wife. The mundbora gave the bride away; taking her 
by the hand, he presented her to the expectant bride- 
groom, and said, ‘‘I give thee my daughter, to be thy 
honour, and thy wife; to keep thy keys, and to share 
with thee thy bed and goods. In the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.’’ After which a mass 
priest consecrated, with the blessing of God, their 
union to all prosperity. 

On the morning after their marriage, it was the cus- 
tom for the husband to make his spouse a valuable 

resent, before he arose from the bed; this, in the 

axon law, is termed morgen-gife, or morning gift, 
and formed the separate property of the wife, over 
whieh the husband had no control. Lands and estates 
were conferred upon the bride, by the enraptured hus- 
band, who, in testifying to his love, sometimes outstept 
the bounds of prudence, and gave more than at another 
time he would have thought necessary or consistent. 
So unfairly did the bride use her influence, at the 
dawning of the first wedded day, that the law found it 
necessary to interfere, and to offer that protection to 
the husband, which it was found by experience, he so 
much needed ; and in almost every country in Europe, 
the sum, which the husband was justified in giving, 
was fixed by law, according to his rank or estate. 


The Americans may plead the example of 
their ancestors in defence of their glorious 
“domestic institution"—the phrase under 
which they veil their great crime. Here is a 
hideous picture of 

SAXON SLAVERY. 

The common servi, as we find them called in Domes- 
day, were very numerous; they constituted, in fact, the 
whole body of the English peasantry ; the bondage of 
the Israelites was not more severe than the thraldom of 
the Saxon slaves; the taskmasters of Egypt were not 
more exacting, than the feudal barons. They were 
degraded to the lowest depths of human misery; they 
were estimated as a part of the live stock of a baronial 
territory,* and were not reckoned among the numbers of 
the people. They could never be invested with civil 
honours, or participate in political privileges; they 
were not allowed to carry arms, or even to defend 
themselves against a freeman. If, in an hour of shame, 
the slave dared to hide his degradation, and assume the 
name of free-man, he became amenable to the laws.t 
He was entered and valued as a beast of burden; 
bought, sold, and bartered, as it suited the caprice, or 
avarice, of his master. Physical strength was the test 
of value in a male, and fertility in the female; chastity 
was a virtue that could not be retained by the latter, 
especially if her looks were sufficiently handsome, to 
attract the lascivious lust of her Christian slayeholder. 
She was bought with a large sum; and when satiety 
rendered her master no longer susceptible to her charms, 

* A slave was probably estimated at four times the value 
of an ox. The toll, in the market of Lewes, was one penny 
for the sale of an ox, fourpence for that of a slave.— 
Domesday, and Lingard’s Hist. Eng. i. 375, 

+ In the time of Henry the Second, Herbert, the smith, 
was amerced, in the sum of one mark, for falsely claiming to 
be a freeman, whereas he was a slavye.—Madox’s History of 
the Exchequer, vol. i. p. 545. ¥ 
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she was sent into the market, and sold at a profit; for, 
if her beauty might be on the wane, she was, per- 
haps, the unfortunate mother of an unborn offspring; 
her pregnancy enhanced her value in the eyes of the 
Saxon traders in humanity; and, having pampered to 
the lust, she now gratified the avarice, of her master. * 
This revolting trade flourished fearfully in England ; 
slaveholders became immensely rich, bought lands, and 
were sometimes exalted into the ranks of the nobility ; 
so alluring was this lucrative commerce, that even the 
Saxon nobles soiled their escutcheons with dabbling in 
such speculations. They engaged agents, manned and 
fitted out vessels, and imported and exported humanity 
by wholesale. ‘The ladies even joined in this iniquity. 
Githa, the sister of Canute, purchased companies of 
slaves in England. She sought especially for girls, 
whose youth and beauty rendered r tame valuable, and 
sent them into Denmark, that she might accumulate 
money by this horrible traffic. The Jews, whom the 
Saxons hated as the revilers of Jesus, were actively 
engaged in this commerce. For ages the Hebrew un- 
believers were the largest, and wealthiest holders of 
Christian slaves. Multitudes whom the church had 
baptized with motherly solicitude, were driven by the 
Jewish lash into foreign climes. In all the markets of 
Europe, Saxon slaves might have been seen, exposed 
for sale like cattle. Tradition says, that attracted by 
the appearance of some of these young slaves in the 
market-place at Rome, Gregory was first led to medi- 
tate the conversion of the Saxon people. This proves 
that slavery was tolerated as early as the sixth century, 
and that Saxons as well as the subjugated Britons were 
led thus into bondage, and made the staple of an un- 
holy but lucrative traffic. Saxons sold their own 
brethren to foreign despots; and with hearts from 
which avarice had banished all parental love, even con- 
signed their offspring to slavery. Infants found no 
protection under the law, until they had passed their 
seventh year. We have the testimony of Giraldus, that 
this unnatural traffic was a common vice among the 
English ; probably it was not even confined to the poor, 
but was sometimes practised by those who could not 
advance the plea of poverty in extenuation of this 
enormity.+ In William of Malmsbury we have a har- 
rowing picture of the slave trade, as carried on among 
our ancestors. ‘‘ Directly opposite the Irish coast, from 
a place called Bristol, frequent excursions are made by 
the English into Ireland, carrying with them whole 
cargoes of slaves, which they had bought up in 
England ; these they expose for sale. You may behold 
young women in a state of pregnancy, and whole rows 
of wretched beings, of both sexes, fastened together 
with ropes, like cattle; many adorned with beauty, and 
in the bloom of youth, are daily offered to any who 
choose to buy. O aceursed trade! O infamous dis- 
grace! that men, acting in a manner against which, 
even brute instinct will rebel, should sell into slavery 
their nearest relatives, nay, even the very offspring of 
their own body!” Such were the accumulated miseries 
that characterized the slave trade among the Anglo 
Saxons; such the tribulations of the slave; his whole 
life was one series of trials and degradations; there 
were but few comforts that he could enjoy in life; and 
there were none to cheer him as he passed through the 
shadow of death. ‘The voice of wailing was seldom 
heard; affection seldom paid the tribute of a tear; the 
vigils of the monks were seldom kept over the corpse 
of the slave. His master might regret his loss, in a 
pecuniary point of view; but relatives had long been 
torn from him by the inexorable course of trade, or 
their feelings blunted by long abasement; the ocean 
separated the parent from his children, and their filial 
love seldom soothed his pillow in the hour of death. 
If the poor slave expired Beneath the lash, no mulet or 
compensation fee was imposed upon his cruel master; 
his life was estimated only by its pecuniary value, and 
the owner was deemed the sole loser by his death. A 


freeman might do as he pleased with his own cattle, | 


and the law of the age asserted the same right for the 
master over his slave. 


Law and Lawyers in the middle ages were | 


not quite so respectable as they are now. This 
1s a specimen of them. Is it to this that the 
white waistcoats look back with so much long- 
ing? Is this the point to which they would 
restore us? If not, what is their golden age ? 


JUSTICE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Peter of Blois, Archdeacon of Bath, tells us that in 


* There was a custom, repugnant to nature, adopted by 
the English, namely, to sell their female slaves, when preg- 
nant by them, and after they had satisfied their lust, either 
to public prostitution or foreign slavery.—Malms. Hist, 
translated by Sharpe, b. iii. p. 320. 

+ Guthram, the son of Hardicanute, was sold into slavery, 


his day, advocates had become the slaves of avarice, and 
the legal profession had become a disgrace by the 
venality of its followers. ‘It is a professiun,” says 
he, “so shameful, that it can only be compared to a 
harlot, who sells herself for gain.”’ ‘‘ The lawyers,” 
he says elsewhere, “are ready and eager to do any- 
thing for money; they will dissolve the bands of a 
lawful marriage; they will encourage animosities ; 
they will pervert the truth, and lay all kinds of snares 
for they who appeal to them.’”’ A political song of the 
reign of Edward the First also exposes the corruption 
of the law. ‘Every court,”’ says the writer, ‘is now 
wedded to money. The judges have numerous mes- 
sengers. If you wish to claim land, one of them will 
come to you, and as if speaking in confidence, say, 
dear friend, if you wish to plead, I am one who can 


to obtain anything by his aid, give me half, and I will 
help you.” . . At the feet of the judge sit clerks 
who are like people half famished, gaping for gifts, and 


court, you labour in vain. Why, wretch, do you 
lament; if you have brought nothing, you will stand 
outside the doors.” 

If we are to credit this description, the courts of law 
under the Norman kings well deserved the reproval of 
Archdeacon Peter, and we may believe that the descrip- 
tion is not altogether false, by the confession of a Lord 
Chancellor of England in the 14th century. Richard 
de Bury, when explaining the opportunities which he 
enjoyed for collecting books, tells us, with admirable 
naivete, and without the slightest indication of secresy, 
of the presents which he received from those who were 
anxious to gain a favourable judgment in his court. 
‘* When,” says he, “‘we were able to oppose or ad- 
vance, to appoint or discharge suits; crazy quartos and 
tottering folios, precious in our sight, flowed in rapidly 
from the great and small, instead of gold and jewels ;” 
and he adds a little farther on, ‘‘ without doubt, many 
who perceived us to be contented with gifts of this kind, 


took care, however, to conduct the business of such so 
favourably that the profit might accrue to them.” Such 
| is the open confession of the Lord High Chancellor of 
England : and we may imagine, that if so high a per- 
sonage could so easily have been bought, the venality of 
the minor administrators of the law must have out- 
raged every principle of justice, and have presented 
ample scope for the pens of poets and satirists. Yet 
we suppose we must say for such men as Richard de 
Bury, ‘* Non erat hoc hominis vitiam sed temporis.”’ 


The nature of the Commerce of those times 
may be judged by the character of its 
LOCOMOTION. 


The expense of conveying goods in those days was 
| enormous; and the waggons and carts employed for 


frequently in wet seasons sank deep into the road, and 
were immovable until hot suns imparted a degree of 
firmness to the swampy thoroughfare: inland trade 
suffered severely from these evils. 
Newcastle as early as the year 1234; but the expense 





obliged to use wood and turf as fuel: about the same 
time the hire of a cart and three horses was fixed by 
law at fourteen pence a day, the wages of a dozen 
labourers; the cost of conveyance was enormously in- 


veller in the shape of tolls. The thoroughfares which 
intersected the lands of the barons or those of the 


the comforts of the road, but which formed sometimes 
|a most important branch of revenue to both seculars 


emption from pontage, a tribute demanded for crossing 


a bridge—from pavage, a toll imposed for repairing | 


roads—and from murage, a duty levied for upholding 
walls—were sometimes granted as inducements to attract 
foreign merchants into this country, or to encourage 
| Some particular branch of internal commerce. The 
expense was augmented by the time consumed in a 
journey. In a fortnight, the team of the Norwich 
carrier might hope to reach the metropolis; yet per- 
| haps the team numbered half a score of sturdy cattle. 
It cost more to convey the produce of the North to the 
South of England than it did to export it into foreign 
Pack-horses were the means of conveyance used 


| parts. 
| by the more expeditious trader; and so great was their | La Sonnambula. 


help you in various ways with the judges; if you wish | 


proclaiming that it is law, that they who give nothing, | 
although they came early, will have to wait till the last. | 
What shall we say to the ushers; who say to the poor | 
man, Why do you trouble yourself; why do you wait | 
here; unless you give money to everybody in this | 


studied to contribute these things freely to our use; we | 


this purpose were so clumsy and ponderous that they | 


Coals were dug at | 


of transmission was so great that the Londoners were | 


creased by the continual demands which met the tra- | 


| monks could only be used by the payment of a toll,— | 
a system of taxation grievously out of proportion with | 


and clergy: indeed, *n the fourteenth century an ex- | 


! 
| the day, that not only the produce of the weavers but 
even the pottery of Staffordshire and the coal of New- 
castle was conveyed by them. In imitation of the 
caravans of the East, merchants frequently travelled 
together from town to town, and fair to fair; they did 
so both for company and mutual protection: pilgrims 
followed the example, which materially relieved the 
severity of their pious penance. 








PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Knight's Pictorial Shakespere. Part III. contains 
Love’s Labour’s Lost. This is the National Edition 
in a new shape, in a large clear type, with all Mr. 
| Kniaut’s notes and the beautiful series of engravings 

that adorned the original edition. 

The People’s and Howitt’s Journal for November 
contains four engravings, besides the usual variety of 





: | interesting reading by many of the most popular 


writers of the day. 

Cocks’s Musical Almanack for 1851, contains all 
kinds of information required for reference by the 
musical world. A chronology of the last year, and a 
complete list of all the existing musical societies with 
their officers. 

The Assurance Magazine, is the first number of a 
quarterly to be devoted to the important subject that 
| gives it a name. It contains many papers of great 

learning, and a record of the progress of assurance at 
home and abroad. It will be very serviceable to all 
who are practically engaged in the business of assurance. 
Pleasant Pages for Young People. Part Y. is one 
of the very best collections of useful knowledge agree- 
ably and intelligibly conveyed which we have yet seen. 
It cannot be too widely known. Every school and 
| nursery should be supplied with it: its cost is the 
merest trifle. 
| The Journal of the Exhibition of 1851. Nos. I. 
and II. This enterprise is proceeding prosperously. 
Until it was seen thus collected from all parts of the 
world, the public had no conception of the actual ex- 
| tent of the preparations that are being made for the 
great event of next year. 














MUSIC. 


NEW MUSIC. 
Labitzky’s Quadrille of all Nations. 
Cocks & Co, 
Tuts Quadrille has been the most attractive feature of 
the National Concerts. Pianoforte players will wel- 
come an edition of it prepared for them by the com- 
poser. Itis in two forms, for a piano solo and for a 
piano duet, and during the winter will doubtless be 
played at every quadrille party. 


London : 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT CHAT. 
Tue Windsor theatricals are spreading a taste for 
dramatic performances. ‘The latest novelty of the kind 
of which we hear is that of the formation of a histrionic 
club for members of the two Universities: by whom it 
is proposed to give a series of six performances every 
| season at St. James’s or some other theatre at the 
| West End. The rules of the new cin» are in cireula- 
tion; and we understand that the first essays of the 
| members are to be tried in the coming winter.——The 
Berlin Choir has been summoned home to Prussia. Its 
departure will be a serious loss to the Grand National 
Concerts—in spite of the bad administration which has 
vulgarized its attraction.—~—The Black Malibran re- 
ceived her Majesty’s commands to perform in a concert 
at Windsor Castle, on the 9th of Nov., the natal anni- 
niversary of the Prince of Wales.——Sir William Don, 
from England, has made quite a hit in New York asa 
comic actor.——By way of commencing his musical 
speculation at the Marylebone theatre, Mr. Stammers, 
we perceive, announces the engagement for one month 
of—Mrs. Nisbett !——The first performance of the 
Andria of Terence will take place on Saturday, Dee. 
114; the second on Tuesday, Dec. 17; the third on 
Thursday, Dee. 19. ‘The play having been postponed 
| last year on aceount of the lamented death of the 
|} Queen Dowager, the tickets which were then issned 
| will not be considered valid. Rumours are abroad 
| among ‘the profession’’ of six orchestral concerts on 
| ascale littie less grand than the Philharmonic Cor- 
| certs, which are to be given at the Hanover Square 
| Rooms, on alternate Mondays during the season, at a 
| more moderate subscription.——A new Opera, by M. 
| Gregoir, is just about to be given at Antwerp, with 
| the title of ‘‘ Marguerite d’ Autriche.’,——Mr. Lumley 
| opened his doors on Saturday, with Madame Sontag in 
The house, whieh is beautifully 














vantage over the clumsy aud springless vehicles of | decorated, was crowded to excess by the very </ie of 
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the fashionable society of Paris. The season has com- 
menced with éclat, and no doubt will be a brilliant one. 

The latest news of Jenny Lind represent her as 
enjoying quieter triumphs in New York. She had 
sung at several concerts, one of which was conducted 
with Barnum’s three dollars charge for admittance. 
Entire satisfaction attended the experiment, and no 
confusion or rioting occurred. Parodi’s arrival, like 
that of her Swedish rival, had created some sensation, 
and at midnight she had been serenaded by some of the 
enthusiasts of New York. Parodi, apt and impulsive, 
threw a cloak around her shoulders, stepped into the 
balcony of the hotel, and returned the greeting with a 
rich cry of “ Viva l’America” and “ Viva 1’Italia.” 
——‘ Apropos to the Lind lunacy,” writes the London 
Correspondent of the Liverpool Albion, “it is said 
that Carlyle is about to bring out a Latter Day 
Pamphlet on it, as he regards it as the crowning proof 
of the fatuous cart and quackeries he has been denounc- 
ing, unexampled since the day the Roman monarch 
gave his horse gilt oats, and made him secretary of state, 
and portending a swift return to the universal abase- 
ment which preceded the degeneracy of the Lower 
Empire. However, it is = a lark to see whata 
vulture the Stockholm goldfinch is proving to the 
English warbler. As long as her name is on the wing 
there’s no use in any other bird uttering a note, for 
such notes will produce no cash, and well they knowit. 
London is as destitute of vocal music at the present 
time as if a general quinsy had permanently made the 
acquaintance of the whole English .operatic corps, if 
any of that awkward squad be still alive, which is a 








matter no one seems to care a farthing about, though 


some delirious individuals mo to believe that the a 
| verily they have their reward, 


public are very much concerned therein indeed.” 
Mdlle. Lind’s name figures liberally in the adver- 
tising columns of the cities which she visits. Her 
presence seems everywhere to invigorate the trading 
propensity. We meet with the following paragraphs, 
at random, in the Boston and Philadelphia papers :— 
A Diploma Worth Having.—Mr. W. B. Little, corner 
of Hanover and Salem-streets, has received from the 
judges of the Mechanics’ Faii, two medals and a diploma 
for his superior candy, chloroform, and cod-liver oil. 
But what Mr. Little will probably prize most is a 





| 


| 


| 


| of sketches, and indeed rests its chief claim on bring- 
| ing together for the first time any considerable gather- 


diploma from Jenny Lind, in her own hand-writing, as | 


follows :— 

** Dear Sir,—Allow me to thank you for the beau- 
tiful specimen of confectionery which you have sent me, 
and which, without exception, was the finest production 
of that kind I ever have seen. Yours very truly, 

‘Boston, Oct. 1850.” “Jenny Linp.” 

‘*We must close our notice this week of Jenny,” 
says the last Philadelphia Saturday Post, “ with a 
characteristic note sent by her toa restaurateur of this 
city, who forwarded her a cluster of reed birds for her 
table :— 

‘Dear Sir,—Allow me to thank you sincerely for 
your kind attention towards me in sending such a 
number of little birds, which I consider to be a very 
great delicacy, although it is a cruelty to not let them 
have their peace to jump about and enjoy themselves in 
the woods. I am, dear Sir, yours noe. 

“J. Guy, junior, Esq.” “Jenny Linp.” 

Ossian E. Dodge, Esq., the purchaser of the 625 





dollar ticket at Boston, is drawing upon the citizens for | 


the amount. He is announced for a concert in the 
‘Tremont Temple, on Monday evening, Oct. 28. John 
G. Saxe, Esq., of Burlington, Vt., has been declared 
the winner of Dodge’s fifty dollar prize, offered for the 
best comic song.— New York Literary World, 





ART JOURNAL. 


EXHIBITION OF MODERN BRITISH ART AT 
THE OLD WATER COLOUR GALLERY. 
Tre principal claim to support made by the promoters 
of this new winter exhibition, rests on its being entirely 
free of expense to the artists exhibiting, even in the 
event of sale; no charge being made for space, as at the 
Portland Gallery, nor any per centage levied on pur- 
chases, as at all other exhibitions with the exception of 
the Royal Academy. Its principal object appears to 
be, to place before the public a collection of drawings 
and sketches (several of them the first studies for pic- 
tures already well known), a class of productions not 
of very frequent occurrence in our annual picture shows. 
Its principal exhibitors, are of course the same whose 
mad fill the other galleries, and among them may be 
especially noticed a considerable sprinkling of associates 
from the Royal Academy. Of late years, the Associ- 
ateship has come to present a somewhat anomalous 
aspect, viewed as a position in art. Originally insti- 


tuted as a preliminary step to the highest honours, it 


THE CRITIC. 


now musters a body of young artists so much resem- 
bling each other in style, in choice of subjects, and even 
in the minutie of execution, that it is difficult to sup- 
pose, at each new accession to their number, that the 
oung man so elevated is any nearer than before to the 
full membership of the Academy ; since a// can scarcely 
be at any time received into the Forty, nor is selection 
among them an easy matter. The Associateship has 
thus grown to be looked upon almost as a limit of 
achievement, at least by a certain class of artists ; 
some of whom would, we suspect, be actually scared, 
could they contemplate, when signing their names as 
aspirants for the minor grade, that they were ever 
to be called on to discharge the duties of a Professor- 
ship, for which neither nature nor study has fit\ed 
them; utterly lacking, as do certain among them,— 
education, in the first place,—and, in the second place, the 
capacity to educate themselves. Thus it happens that 
year after year, the corner-places and outposts of the 
“line” at the Academy, are occupied, in a great mea- 
sure, by pictures so closely resembling each other 
(though from different hands) as hardly to establish a 
separate recollection. Meanwhile, year after year, the 
works of other young artists continue to be ill placed 
and comparatively unnoticed ; one or other of whom, 
however, in some year or other, finds himself at last on 
the line, in a little while to be an Associate, and in yet 
a little while an Academician. Then it is that the ques- 
tion comes to be asked, why he, now suddenly found 
worthy to take the head of the board, should so long 
have sat beneath so many over whom he is now at once 
advanced. And the answer, whether spoken or not, is, 
that this man was marked by the Academy for an 
Academician, and not as these, for Associates ; and that 


These preliminary remarks will not be considered out 
of place when we see how many of the young men in 
this exhibition are evidently striving to do exactly the 
same thing which others, also exhibitors here, have 
done,—making use of exactly the same means as those 
who have gone before them, in hope of the same result 
and no more. 

We have said that the collection consists principally 


ing of such productions. We will not dispute the plea as 
a matter of fact, although our memory presents to us 
certain feet of wall in Trafalgar-square which have 
been covered annually for the most part, from time 
immemorial, with works little differing from these 
sketches except in size. Let us, however, allow that 
we are here for the first time presented with sketches 
by British artists; and still we must needs confess a 
degree of obtuseness as to the benefit, and a certain 
reluctance of gratitude. It has long been cause of 
complaint that our organs of veneration are called upon 
to be influenced by the I. 0. U.’s and washing-bills 
of great men. But has it come to this now—that even 
mediocrity shall not have its dressing-room? For our 
part, we have ventured to suspect that the slightest and 
most trifling productions of some British artists—say 
Mr. Hollins or Mr. Brooks—might, for any public 
demand, as well have been held sacred to that moderate 
enthusiasm which may be supposed to have given them 
birth. Nay, it has been suggested to us by an unguarded 
acquaintance, that even Mr. Frith, Mr. Goodall, or Mr. 
Frank Stone, may be conjectured at some time, in mo- 
ments of unusual languor, to have produced works 
(say of the size of three half-crowns) which might 
almost be regarded as inconsiderable, and the like of 
which Heaven permits the average Briton to execute, 
so he be only supplied.with a given quantity of hogs- 
hair and pigment. 

Having said thus much in the way of introduction, 
called for no less by the recent establishment than by 
the character of the exhibition, we shall proceed in our 
next to an examination of the several performances, 








TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


It is stated that the Neapolitan Government has 
granted a sum of 20,000 ducats for continuing the exca- 
vations of Pompeii.-——Mr. Charles Lock Eastlake has 
had the honour of knighthood conferred on him, on the 
oceasion of his election as President of the Royal 
Academy.——A correspondent in Italy informs us that 
Mr. Greenough has made all the studies for an eques- 
trian statue of Washington. He has just completed, too, a 
model of Venus, which he is anxious to put into marble, 
and has several bas-reliefs on hand to be completed 
shortly.——Another of the compartments at the base 
of the Nelson column has been supplied with its bas- 
relief, from the atelier of Mr. Ternouth. The subject 
is admirably chosen, as representing one of the most 








remarkable and high characteristics of our great naval 


[Drecemper 1, 








hero—consummate coolness and judgment in the midst 
of surrounding cannonading and slaughter. Standing 
in the centre of a group of officers and sailors, with his 
pe | remaining arm, he is sealing the letter to the 
authorities of Copenhagen, dictating his ultimatum. 
An apt writing-table is a large gun, and sailors stand 
by holding a lantern. Some groups of wounded are 
shouting victory, and the praise of their adored com- 
mander, as they die. 








DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 





PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS NOW OPEN IN LONDON. 
Princess’s THEATRE.—Drama; every night, at seven. 
Prices: boxes, 5s. ; second circle, 4s.; pit, 3s.; gallery, Is. 
HAYMARKET THEATRE.—Diama; every night, at seven. 
Prices: first circle, .5s.; second circle, 4s.; pit, 2s.; gal- 
lery, la. 

Otympic THEATRE.— Drama; every night, at seven. Prices : 
boxes, 3s.; pit, 2s.; gallery, 1s. 

Sapier’s WELLs THEATRE.— Drama; every night, at seven. 
Prices: boxes, 2s.; pit, 1s.; gallery, 6d. 

Surrey Tueatre.—Drama; every night, at seven. Prices: 
first circle, 4s.; second circle, 3s.; pit, 2s.; gallery, Is. 
CoLossEUM.—Panoramas and varieties; day and night. 
Price :, 2s. 

Panorama, Leicester Square.—Day, 10, to dusk. 
1s. each. 

Diorama, Regent’s Park.—Day, 10, to dusk. 
place, 1s.; second place, 6d. 

PoLyTEcuNic InstrruTion.—Science, &c.; day and night. 
Price, 1s. 

PANORAMA OF NiILE.—Daily, at 3 and 8. 
pit, ls.; gallery, 6d. 

Tue attractions of the Metropolis at this time are 
the two Concerts, and for play-goers the Lyceum. 

THe NATIONAL Concerts continue to be crowded. 
The Berlin chorus singers have improved upon ac- 
quaintance. Sasrinsky’s National Quadrille has not 
lost its charm by repetition, and M. Beneprct’s Sleeper 
Awakened has made astir in the musical world by the 
ability manifested in every part of a very difficult work. 
It indicates no small genius to be enabled by the mere 
music without the accessories of scenery and action to 
make an opera intelligible and enjoyable. Yet has 
M. Benepicr achieved this trimmph. His Sleeper 
Awakened is received every night with unanimous 
applause, and what is more gratifying, the homage of 
silence. The vast audience listens and enjoys. All 
who have not yet tasted of this musical feast should do 
S80 as soon as possible. 

JULLIEN is attracting to DRury-LANE his usual de- 
lighted patrons, who throng the house and express in 
rapturous applause their sense of his inimitable orchestra 
and his wonderful mastery over them. Jerry TRErFz, 
too, is more popular and pleasing than ever, and all our 
old favourites are there stimulated to their very best 
efforts by the rivalry in the Haymarket. The quadrille 
of the season is The Exhibition Quadrille, of which we 
can only say that it is thoroughly @ la Jullien. 

Tue Lyceum is the favourite theatre now for Vau- 
deville, that most pleasant of all the forms of the drama 
for busy people who work all day and want relaxation 
in the evening. There is no such company for that in 
London, Mr. C. MarHeEws being in himself a host. 

SrranpD THEeATRE.—This little theatre was filled to 
overflowing on Saturday, Nov. 23, to witness the perfor- 
mance of As You Like It, and TEAxKer’s farce of The 
Haunted Inn—the whole of the characters being sustained 
by Printers, who thus sought to benefit the fund for the 
endowment of their Almshouses. Mr. Buston effec- 
tively represented the melancholy Jacques, while Mr. 
BENNET enacted the motley Touchstone with a grave 
humour, which proved him an attentive and successful 
student of SuaKsPERE’s text and meaning. Miss Moss 
filled the difficult réle of Rosalind most admirably, 
and when the curtain dropped was greeted with a 
shower of bouquets; she was ably supported by Mr. 
DorrinGTon as the chivalrous Orlando. We con- 
gratulate the printers on the performance of Saturday 
night, conceiving it to be an unparalleled display of 
talent on the part of a single profession. Even the 
concerted music by Bistor incidental to the comedy, 
was sung by four compositors (Messrs. OLIver, 
Rocers, Poutrer, and Metca.re) in such a manner 
as to bring down encores from an audience notoriously 
hypercritical—the theatre-loving printers. We believe 
the charity will be a considerable gainer on the occasion, 
the house being crowded in all parts. 

HayMarkeT Toeatre.—The part of Cassius in 

Julius Cesar has been so rarely played by Mr. Mac- 


Price : 


Prices: first 


Prices: stalls, 2s. 5 
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READY that in enumerating a list of his possible 
characters one would be likely to pass it over, naming 
Julius Cesar on account of Brutus only. And yet 
there is no part which Mr. Macreapy brings out with 
greater force of individuality than this of Cassius, 
which he played on Saturday night. The irritable 
temper of the man—sensitive to a degree of morbidity 
he represents with the greatest nicety. In the first 
dialogue with Brutus he shows you plainly that he does 
not hate the elevation of Cesar from a mere abstract 
principle, but that it is personally distasteful to him ; 
that it sours his temper ; that, to use a very undignified 
phrase, it is absolutely provoking. The great quarrel 
scene was inimitably done. Here the irritable tem- 
perament is developed into open rage. Self-control is 
all but lost (the ‘‘all but”’ being finely maintained), 
yet still the naturally affectionate foundation is con- 
stantly kept in view, and seems ever on the point of 


“ . ° ° | 
bursting into utterance, till at last all anger vanishes | 


in the hearty reconciliation. The applause of the 


audience when Cassius fell on the neck of Brutus | 


denoted not only admiration, but was a genuine expres- 
sion of sympathy. Mr. Hows, as Mark Antony, 
has achieved a success which is likely to advance him 


in public estimation. The famous oration was delivered | 


not only with that energy which may be always found 
in Mr. Howe, but with a variety of tone and manner 
that proved much thought and discrimination. The 
calm nature of Brutus was unaffectedly represented by 
Mr. Davenrort. The Young Quaker, a five-act 
piece by O’Kenre, originally produced at the Hay- 
market in 1783, has been revived for the non-Mac- 
READY nights, It is a vapid work, with no intrinsic 
merit to recommend it, the only pleasing feature in 
it being the genuine good humour which Mr. WensteR 
infuses into the character of the Young Quaker, a 
youth of excellent disposition, but somewhat lax in his 
habits. 

‘Tne CoLossEvM has announced an extended change 
of subject, therefore all who have not seen the Pano- 
rama of Paris by Moonlight, should hasten to pay ita 
visit. 

foyAL PotytEecunic Institution. — English 
Ballad Musie.—Mr. Georcr BARKER commenced 
ou Monday, and continued through the week at the 
Polytechnic Institution, a Musical Lecture called Lays 
of the Foresters, or Songs of Robin Hood. The 
lecture was highly interesting, and amusing. Of the 
illustration sung by Mr. BArKeEn, those which appeared 
to attract most notice were the description of the most 
striking events in the lives of the bold outlaw and his 
chaplain Friar Tuck, the latter being highly amusing 
and droll, while the former abounded in beauty and 
feeling. ‘The lecturer was greatly applauded through- 
out by a crowded and respectable audience which com- 
pletely filled the theatre of this institution. 

Wittrs’s Rooms.—An entertainment of the “at 
home ”’ school was given on Tuesday by Madame ANNA 
THILLON and Mr. Hupson in these fashionable rooms, 
one of which was fitted up as a temporary stage. In 
the first part the scene is supposed to lie next door to a 
Mrs. FirzsmytHe’s, where a bal costumé is given, 
and several of the guests are introduced, respectively 
personated by Madame Turton and Mr. Hupson. 
This portion, though it exhibits much versatile power 
in the gentleman, and is illustrated by some effective 
singing on the part of the lady, requires considerable 
curtailmeht. We would especially recommend the 
omission of a tedious old lady, whose song and whose 
sentiment go for nothing. Far better is the second 
portion of the entertainment. Here Mr. Hupson repre- 
sents a modern projector, who is visited successively by 
the Genius of Industry and by representatives from 
the four quarters of the globe, all personated by Madame 
THnton. The songs of this portion are written, 
some with humour, others with poetical feeling, and 
allusions to the topics of the day are smartly kept up. 
Madame T1u1Lton’s dresses as a Chinese belle and an 
Egyptian dancing-girl are superb, and she sustains the 
several characters with great vivacity. Mr. Hupson 
has a less prominent part, but he went through it in 
the best spirit. Both the artists were deservedly called 
at the conclusion. 

Burrorn’s PANoraAMA suffers not from the threat- 
ened invasion of Leicester-square by Mr. Wy p’s 
great map. Its variety is an attraction which, added to 
the excellence of each department, makes it unmatch- 
able as a place of instruction and edification. 

APOLLoNicon Rooms, St. Martin’s LANE. — 
Mr, Puitirps has opended these rooms with a very 
praiseworthy Literary, Musical, and Scenic Entertain- 
ment. The Diorama includes many of Ireland’s most 
attractive natural beauties, and among them the Lakes 
of Killarney. 
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| LITERARY INTELLICENCE. 


| GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


| Tue London correspondent of the Tablet states that 
| in consequence of the very indecent attacks upon the 
| Roman Catholic religion that have lately disfigured the 
| pages of Punch, Mr. Richard Doyle, the talented 
author of the ‘‘ Manners and Customs of the English,” 
‘* Brown, Jones, and Robinson,’ &c., has considered 
it to be his duty to give up all connexion with that 
periodical. He protested, some time ago, against an 
attack on his religion which found its way into its 
columns, and then received a solemn promise from the 
editor that the offence should not be repeated. However, 
the engagement has been broken, and Mr. Doyle at 
once resigned his engagement, and a salary of 6004. 
| @ year. 

| The author of the new Chartist novel, ‘ Alton 
Locke,” we learn is Kingsley, the author of a recent 
poem entitled “The Saints’ Tragedy.””——Chorley, 
the musical critic of The Atheneum, has suececded 
Mrs. Loudon in the conduct of Bradbury and Evans’ 
|-vell managed enterprise, ‘‘The Ladies Companion.” 
| ——The Journal des Debats announces two new works 
from the pen of Guizot for this month. ‘The first is 
| entitled ‘‘ Monk: Fall of the Republic, and re-esta- 
| blishment of the Monarchy in England in 1660.” The 
| other is ‘‘ Washington: Foundation of the Republic of 
the United States of America.’ The biography of 
Wordsworth by his literary executor, the Rev. Dr. 
Christopher Wordsworth, is preparing for immediate 
publication.——An American penny-a-liner has mis- 
taken Fanny Wright for George Sand, Mdlle. Darus- 
mont, commencing his paragraph—‘‘ Mrs. Dudevant, 
better known as Miss Fanny Wright,’? &c.—— 
The Author of “Viola” or ‘*’Tis an Old Tale and 
Often Told,’’ has in the press a new tale for Christmas. 
which will be ready early in December, entitled 
‘* Shadows and Sunshine.’””——Mr. Disraeli is writing 
the life of Lord George Bentinck. He has undertaken 
this literary task at the request of the Duke of Port- 
land.—The close of ‘‘ Copperfield,” and the appoint- 
ment of Alfred Tennyson to be poet laureate, are the 
most recent of great literary events. -‘ Pendennis” is 
also completed. And the monthly fillip of the serials will 
be missed by the public. The Government Gazette 
notifies that ‘the Queen has been pleased to appoint 
Alfred Tennyson, Esq., to be Poet Laureate in ordinary 
to Her Majesty, in the room of William Wordsworth, 
Esq., deceased. ——Commissioner Phillips, is bringing 
out a new edition of his once famous but now forgotten 
life of his immorta! countryman, under the title of 
‘* Curran and his Contemporaries,’’ with much hitherto 
unpublished matter, in the drawing up which, he tells 
us, he has for some time been engaged. Gervinus, 

the recent historian of German literature, has just pub- 

lished a7 work on Shakspere which has produced a 
great sensation in Germany.——Lamartine has just 
completed a continuation of his “‘Girondins,’”’ in four 
volumes, to be called ‘‘ L’Histoire du Directoire ;”’ 

and his publishers promise another novel shortly, ‘* Le 
Tailleur de Saint Points.’”? The former work will be 
certain of an immense sale. Let us also add that Ar- 

mand Marrast has fora long time been writing a “‘ His- 

toire des Montagnards ’’—but we fear the world has 

been overdosed with the French Revolution to make 

that work very successful. A cheap re-issue of Pierre 

Leroux’s works has been commenced, and the Pére 

Lacordaire is actually publishing an introduction to a 

work called ‘* Le Monde Occulte ”’—a revelation of the 

mysteries of magnetism by means of somnambulism. 

—Leader.—A correspondent in Germany informs 

us of two new works above the average merit; 

one is a ‘* Life of Mirabeau,” by Pipitz, of Vienna; 

and the other a novel by Alexander Jung, called 

“Der Bettler in St. James’s Park,’’ which may in- 

terest our readers by its pictures of English life by a 

German.——Mr. James Bailey has, it is stated, like 

Mr. Payne Collier, received a pension of 1002. per 

annum, in acknowledgment of his literary merits. 

The name is not familiar to us in connexion with Eng- 

lish literature.——Karl Muller, the maker of the fine 

statuary called the ‘‘ Minstrel’s Curse,’ has become a 

permanent resident of New York, and will devote him- 

self to the prosecution of all branches of his art there. 

—-M. Charles Mottley, one of the most ardent collectors 

of books, who died in September last, has bequeathed his 

library to the French Republic, on condition that the 

library shall be placed in a gallery bearing his name as 

the donor. The Constitutionnel states that the Bri- 

tish Museum had offered 12,0002. for this collection. 

The famous collection of Hebrew works known as 

the “ Michael Collection,” numbering 5,000 volumes, 

has been added to the British Museum. A novel clas- 

sification, by Vindings, has been introduced, the several 




















rent coloured bindings, and their sub-divisions by the 
special colour of the label bearing the title. A cata- 
logue of the Hebrew MSS. and books of the Bodleian, 
the collection of the latter being the largest and most 
important in the world, is about to be issued.——The 
Earl of Carlisle has proffered his services, on the occa- 
sion of his visiting the town of Leeds, to preside at the 
dinner of the Tradesmen’s Benevolent Seciety, to give 
two lectures—one on the ‘Poetry of Pope,” and 
another on his own ‘Travels in America’’—to the 
members of the Leeds Mechanies’ Institute. The 
original MS. of ‘* Waverley,” wholly in the hand- 
writing of Sir Walter Scott—the same MS. which was 
sold at Evans’s in 1831 with the other MSS. of the 
noble series of novels and romances—has just been 
sresented to the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh by 
Mr. James Hall, brother of the late Capt. Basil Hall. 
At the sale alluded to, the MS. was bought by Mr. 
Wilks, M.P., for something under 207.,—and it was 
sold by that gentleman the next week to Mr. Hall 
at Mr. Hall’s price of forty guineas. 

Mr. President Bonaparte, in his annual Message to 
the National Assembly, presented lately, makes an 
announcement which will be received with the liveliest 
pleasure by the literary and publishing circles of all 
countries. It is that the French Government has pro- 
posed to the different Cabinets international relatiors 
for putting an end to the long tolerated abuse of literary 
and artistic piracy—that these propositions have been 
favourably reccived, in principle, by most of the 
Cabinets—and that, between France and Sardinia, a 
treaty has already been signed for the mutual protec- 
tion of both these species of property.——The can- 
didateship between Lord Palmerston and Sheriff Alison 
for the distinguished office of Lord Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, has resulted in a majority for the 
latter, on the gross poll, of 69. As, however, of the 
four nations into which the students were distributed 
each of the candidates had two,—the election must be 
decided by the vote of the present Rector, Mr. Macaulay. 
——One of the last acts of the Jesuits in Naples 
prohibits students of the best public library from read- 
ing any books, excepting those treating of mathematics 
and medicine.——The catalogue of the book fair of 
Saint Michael, at Leipsic, which is about to open, con- 
sists of 384 pages, oa contains the titles of 5033 works 
which have been published in Germany since the Easter 
fair. The number exceeds by between 1200 and 15CO 
that of any fair sinee the revolution of 1848.——The 
two German travellers, Overbeck and Barth, who ac- 
companied the expedition of Richardson to the intericr 
of Africa, have been heard of. A report received at 
Berlin, dated the 16th of August, left them 300 miles 
south-east of Tripolis, where they intended to await 
the termination of the rainy season; they were pre- 
paring canoes, which can be carried by camels, and 
used to cross the rivers. Mr. Faraday, at the last 
monthly meeting of the Royal Institution, announced 
to the members present his discovery (the subject of a 
paper sent in to the Royal Society) that oxygen is 
magnetic, that this property of the gas is affected by 
heat, and that he believes the diurnal variation of the 
magnetic needle to be due to the action of solar heat on 
this newly-discovered characteristic of oxygen—the 
important constituent of the atmosphere. An insti- 
tution of a novel character is about to be founded in 
the Austrian dominions. An Imperial Academy of 
Marine, is said to be in course of establishment, under 
the direction of Vice-Admiral Dahlerup, at Trieste. 


—pj— 


Fata AccrpeNTt.—RaltwAy Passencers’ As- 
SURANCE.—Last week an engine driver named Jame 
Sheills, while on duty, was severely crushed betwixt 
two carriages, and was taken to the infirmary, and died 
on Wednesday night from the injuries then received. 
We learn that in this case an insurance had been effected 
with “ The Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company” 
only a few months previous for 5001, which now falls 
to deceased’s widow, thus rendering her, to a certain 
extent, independent of grants from the Railway Com- 
pany, or petitions for support of herself and family. 
This case is in striking contrast with that of the guard, 
killed a few weeks ago, who, not being insured, left a 
wife and family totally unprovided for. Cases like these 
bring out the advantages to be derived from life insu- 
rance; and we are glad to learn that it is in contempla- 
tion by some Railway Companies to make it imperative 
on all their servants to insure, as the premium is s0 
trifling as not to inconvenience the lowest paid servants, 
in comparison with the advantages secured in case of 
accident.— Glasgow Herald, Nov. 8th. 




















departments of literature being distinguished by diffe- 
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ORICINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


SEA AND CLIFF SCENERY BY NIGHT. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


The night was dark, yet not all dark, for clouds 
Of mottled grey, o’er the horizon spread, 
Scatter’d a certain dim mysterious light 

Upon the downward earth ; but o’er me rose 
Drear mountain masses, rocks so dim and bleak, 
Save where in scanty clusters from rare nooks 
Wavyed the sea lavender in the rising wind. 

Or with a rustling sweep some wither’d twists 
Of yellow rattle shook their castanets, 

To which the harsh moans of the murmuring sea 
Alone made answer—that a stranger, there, 
Might deem he trod upon a desert isle! 


In sooth it was a dismal scene, for life 
Of Adam kind seem’d distant. I alone 
Look’d on that desolation, guessing not 
What bright fatality might smile beyond 
That range of cliff on the next morrow’s dawn. 
—I watch’d the rising tempest with a joy 
Akin to melancholy, for the place 
Recall’d the rock-bound coast where in my youth 
I learnt to wish for fairer realms afar. 


On—slowly as an army goes to seize 

A city, where no power that can resist 

Is look’d for—came the storm noctarnal ; 

Waves that seem’d to grow from dwarfs to giants, chased 
Each other into caverns in the cliff; 

Whence issuing forth again—all foam at crest— 
They look’d like routed lions that take flight, 
(From stern pursuers) with dishevell’d manes! 
The wind grew louder voiced, like one in wrath 
Who chafes and blusters till he hath his way ; 
And by and by from creeks and crannies, where 
The chirping martens make their chalky nests, 
The waken’d inmates flutter’d out brief space, 
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attainments in the arts, which they find it necessary to 
cultivate. But, on all occasions, they are taught to 
know their station ; and little doubt can be entertained 
that when their services are no longer required, their 
presence will be dispensed with altogether. ; 

On the state of the morals of the Haytians, it will 
be almost unnecessary to make anything like a com- 
parative estimate, until a previous question is decided, 
namely, whether or not they haveany. Among the 
lower orders, the intercourse between the sexes is 
almost promiscuous; not one, scarcely, out of a hun- 
dred knows anything about marriage. For a man to 
have as many women as he can procure, is tolerated by 
law, and sanctioned by established custom. To these 
he may adhere if he thinks proper; but should he spend 
his time with others he has little consciousness of tur- 
pitude, and knows nothing of responsibility. Among 
these domestic hordes quarrels tog omy happen ; and, 
when they occur, the man takes his departure with 
indifference, leaving the women and children to load 
his memory with reproaches, and to provide for their 
own support. 

But notwithstanding these melancholy instances, no 
provision is made by law for the maintenance of the 
poor; and this furnishes a reason why legislative 
| authority has never interposed in these departments of 
| domestic life. Residing in a climate which seems con- 
| genial to demi-nakedness, they view clothing as an 
article of subordinate consideration ; and while they 
can procure plantains and a little fish, they feel but 
little solicitude for other food. In this state of indolent 
tranquillity and moral depravity, bearing a striking re- 
semblance to that of the aboriginal inhabitants, many 
thousands spend their days with but few anticipations 
either for time or eternity. 





But whirling swiftly as for survey, soon 

Betook themselves again to their abodes— 

Yea, all but one, no dweller ’midst the flock, 
—The lonely owl, that through the livelong day 
Slumbers, and wakes, to sleep and hiss once more ; 
But now with night and storms comes forth again 
To hunt his prey, loud screeching in the wind! 


Turn we to gaze upon the ceaseless deep, 

That hath its beauty for each separate hour, 
And maketh loudest music in the night! 

Turn we and gaze upon the luminous life 
That maketh its nocturnal surges bright 

With constellated clusters of rare things, 
Group’d or apart ; seeming in lustrous grace 
Fantastic wreaths of many-colour’d gems 
Instinet with living fire; or here and there 
Glitt’ring in golden glory—fiashing forth 
Metallic white—or tremulous silver, cirqued 
By ambient tints of sapphire, pink and green : 
As if some opulent spirit of the sea 

Had from his treasury of precious stones 
Flung up his choicest jewels on the waves 

To bathe their beauties in the meek moonshine! 








SCRAPS FROM THE NEW BOOKS. 


HAYTI, 


In the Island of Hispaniola, now denominated | 


Hayti, so jealous are the swarthy inhabitants of 
those rights which they have acquired, that every white 
man is viewed with suspicion; and, to prevent his 
gaining any degree of superiority, he is placed under a 
variety of disabilities by the laws which have been 
established in this ex-Queen of the Antillas. 


White men may reside on the island; but they are | 


expressly forbidden to purchase land, or even to inherit 
any such permanent property, in what manner soever it 
might have been acquired. A white merchant may 
import cargoes, and ship them off to other islands; but 
the produce of the country is placed under an interdiction, 
and secured from his unhallowed touch. He may pro- 
eure a livelihood by his labour, but the merchandise 
which he is permitted to import he dares not to sell as 
a retailer. He is viewed as a being who is degraded 
from his forfeited rank in society ; and the descendants 
of his father’s slaves exact from him that homage which 
his progenitors once extorted from their ancestors. To a 
negro, whether male or female, who has acquired wealth 
and respectability, he is expected to pull off his hat, 
when he meets either in the streets; and, to avoid dis- 
agreeable consequences, he reluctantly submits to this 
ordeal of humiliation. ‘The black ladies are particularly 
alive to these punctilios, and consider themselves in- 
sulted when the etiquette of homage is not paid. They 
rarely omit to remind the sons of their former masters 
of their new duties, and express themselves in the 
language of indignity, which, however unpleasant to 
hear, must not be resented. The principal object which 
they seem to have in view, in suffering white men to 
reside among them, is on account of their superior 





Among the higher orders vice has not resigned its 

| dominion ; polygamy is not considered as dishonourable, 
and other modes for life are scarcely branded with the 
name of sensuality. The intercourse however, is less 
promiscuous than among the inferior classes, and mar- 
riage is a term that exists in something more than the 
mere name.—Colontal Magazine. 


| 








| Births, Marriages and Deaths. 


| DEATHS. 


| AMyot.—On the 28th September, Thomas Amyot, a leading 
| English antiquary, a contributor to the Archeologia, and 
the publications of the Shakspeare and Camden Societies : 
| he was the editor of Windham’s Speeches. ‘His most 
| valuable literary work,” says The Athenceum, “is his refu- 
| tation of Mr. Tyler’s supposition that Richard II. was alive 
| and in Scotland, under the reign of Henry IV.” 

} 


Droz.—Recently, in France, in his seventy-eighth year, 
M. Joseph Droz, a member of the Academy of Sciences, 
and also of the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences. 
| ‘The youth of M. Droz was devoted to stormier occupation 
than that in which he gathered the laurels now laid upon 
his grave. For three years he was a soldier—for upwards 
of fifty he has been devoted to letters and to philosophy. 
| His last escort was composed of the men who had been his 
comrades in that latter field; and over his grave MM. 
Guizot and Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire proclaimed the lite- 
rary style and titles of the dead. 


Fraconarp.—Recently, in France, M. Alexandre Fragonard, 
| the eminent French painter and sculptor. He was a pupil 
of David. As a statuary, his great work is the frontispiece 
of the old Chamber of Deputies; and, as a painter, he 
executed several fine pieces, amongst others, a ceiling of 
the Louvre, representing Tasso reading his ‘ Jerusalem.” 


Le1en.—Recently, at Rome, Lord Leigh, known as the author 
of a volume of verse. 


| Martin.—In New York, a few days since Mrs. Bell Martin, 
the authoress of the recently published novel of ‘Julia 
Howard.” This lady arrived at New York with her hus- 
band but a few days ago from Ireland, where it is stated 
she was in possession of a large landed property. Her 
health had been broken by a severe illness on the voyage. 
Besides the novel of ‘‘ Julia Howard,” in which, says the 
Herald, her estates are described very minutely, she is 
spoken of as the author of several works in the French 
language. She retained her maiden name on her marriage, 
her father being the large Irish proprietor, and the origina- 
tor of the well-known Act for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 


ScuwaBs.—On the 4th November, at Stuttgardt, aged 58, M. 
Gustave Schwae, a popular poet of Germany. 


SKEFFINGTON.—A few days since, at the advanced age of 82, 
Sir Lumley St. George Skeffington, so well-known as the 
author of many dramatic pieces. He was descended 
paternally from an old Milesian family, the O’Ferrals, for- 
merly Princes of Annaly, the district now forming the 
county of Longford, and inherited the title on the demise 
of his father in 1815. 


Wirson.—Suddenly, on the 12th November, aged 24, Mr. 
J. Hewetson Wilson, B.A., of Lincoln’s-inn, and member 


a 
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addicted to the study of natural history, and published a 
faithful translation of Jussieu’s ‘‘ Elements of Botany.” 


WomsBwetyi.—On the 16th November, at Northallerton, York- 
shire, of bronchitis, Mr. George Wombwell, so celebrated 
as a proprietor of travelling menageries and zoological col- 
lections. His enterprise and perseverance, coupled with 
the possession of sound judgment and strict integrity, had 
gained for the deceased considerable wealth, and he has 
long maintalned the position of being the largest proprietor 
of wild animals in the world. No one probably has done 
so much to forward practically the study of natural history 
amongst the masses. 
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BOOKS, MUSIC, AND WORKS OF ART 
RECEIVED FOR REVIEW, 

From November 1, to December 1, 1850. 
(Som= errors in delivery having occurred, we purpose, in 
future, to acknowledge the receipt of all Books, Music, and 
Works of Art forwarded for review, and which will be 
noticed with all convenient speed. Publishers and Authors 
are requested to apprise the Editor of any Works sent that 
may not appear in this List.] 

From Messrs. BLackwoop and Son. 
Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English 

Princes. 
From Messrs. GrirFin and Co. 
Stoddart’s Metropolitan Encyclopedia. 
From Messrs. Reeve and BENNAM. 
Sowerby’s Popular Mineralogy. 
From Messrs. Simpxtn and Co. 
Merryweather’s Glimmerings in the Dark Ages. 
Descarte’s Discourses on the Sciences. 
From Messrs. Cocks and Co. 


Musical Almanac. 
Three pieces of Music. 


From Mr. CoLsurn, 


Kavanagh’s Nathalie. 3 vols. 
Angela. (Colburn’s Standard Novels.) 


From Mr. Bosve, 
Illustrated Ditties of the Olden Time. 
From Mr. CHURCHILL. 


Yearsley on Deafness. 
Observations on Trance. 


From Messrs. Brnns and Goopwin. 
Thoughts on the Death of Moses, Aaron, &c. 
From Mr. Mircne.u. 
Portsmouth Lyrics, By Luxford Rodney. 
From Mr. Foucnus. 
Ladies’ Pocket Book. 
From Mr. OLtivier. 
Ponsonby : a Tale. 2 vols. 
From Messrs. Wuirraker and Co. 
Study of Modern Languages. 
From Mr. Bett. 
Boardman’s Arithmetic. 
From Messrs. GRooMBRIDGE and Son. 
Dara; or the Minstrel Prince. 
From Mr. BAILLIERE. 
Physico-Psychological Remarks. 
Handbook of Mesmerism. 
From Messrs. Onr and Co. 
Thompson’s Distribution of Wealth. 
From Messrs. Taytor and Co, 
Robinson’s First Latin Reading Lessons. 
From Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL. 
Bennett’s Poems. 
From Mr. CLEAVER. 
Reginald Greeme. 
Neale’s Victories of the Saints. 
From Messrs. Richarpson and Son. 
St. Joseph Calasanctius, &c, 
Discourse on the Office of a Bishop. 
Raby’s Poems. 
From Mr. Van Voorst. 
Game Birds and Wild Fowl: their Friends and their Foe:. 
From Mr. JamEs DaBLina, 
Greek Church. 
From Mr. Pickertne. 
Regeneration: a Poem. 
From Mr, Bentie’. 
Health and Wealth, &c. 
From Messrs. Suirn, Exper and Co. 
Paper Lantern for Puseyites. 














of the Linnean and Botanical Societies. He was zealously 
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A NN E DY¥S-A BT, 
A TALE OF EVERY-DAY LIFE. 

“ A fascinating work of art.”—Zzaminer, 

** Very superior to the generality of novels.”—Spectator. 

‘Never by any modern writer at home, and only by Miss 
Bremer abroad, has character been so sharply, distinctly, and 
vividly portrayed as in the remarkable fiction before us.”— 
The Critic. 

“ Remarkable for the talent with which its characters are 
drawn, and the acuteness of its observation.”—Literary 
Gazette. 

“Contains much that is true, neatly written, and charac- 
teristic.” — Atheneum. 

“ We have rarely met with a better or more talented tale. 
The character of the heroine is a charming delineation,”— 
Messenger. 

“*Anne Dysart’ is a masterly portrait.”—Chambers’s 
Journal. 

“Told with great spirit and power of delineation.”-—John 
Bull. 

** Anne Dysart’ appears to us to be a novel singularly 
deserving of commendation.”—Sun. 

“This is one of the most delightful novels that have for 
some time issued from the press.” —Standard. 

“In the union, yet perfect subordination, of the incidents 
to the development of the characters, mainly consists the 
merit of this attractive novel.” —Aritannia. 

“It evinces real, and in some respects peculiar talent.”— 
Scotsman. 

“The novel is excellently written, the style good, and the 
moral unexceptionable.”—Dispatch. 

“ We close this volume, fully assured it will be a favourite.” 
—Edinburgh Advertiser. 

“ We shall heartily welcome such another book as ‘ Anne 
Dysart.’”—Caledonian Mercury. 

“We commend it for its healthy tone, and the fine-spirited 
delicacy which pervades it.”—Scottish Press. 


Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





REDEMPTION OF MORTGAGES 
AND LOANS. 


LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE AND TRUST SOCIETY, 
30, Essex Srreet, STRAND. 


THE LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE AND TRUST 
SOCIETY has made arrangements to enable Persons owing 
Money on Mortgage or Loan to redeem it at any time by pay- 
ment to the Society of a small annual premium, and the 
Society will engage at the time appointed to pay off such 
mortgage or loan. 

Thus, to redeem a mortgage for 3007. at the end of 20 
years, the annual payment to the Society is 117. 3s. 3d. 

To pay off a loan of 1007. at the end of 15 years, the annual 
payment will be 5/. 7s. 6d. 

To redeem a mortgage or loan of 1002. at the end of 10 
years, the borrower will pay the Society 8/. 16s. 6d. per 
annum. 

To redeem a mortgage of 200%. at the end of 50 years, the 
annual payment to the Society will be only 1/. 15s. 6d. 

The Society will also engage, for an additional premium, 
to pay off the whole debt should the borrower die before the 
expiration of his policy, so that the estate would pass unin- 
cumbered to his family, and they would be relieved from all 
further payments. 

N.B.—Should the person thus assuring desire to dis- 
continne his policy, he may do so, and receive back nine- 
tenths of the total amount of premiums paid on policies for 
terms not exceeding 10 years, after évvo payments, and on 
terms above 10 years, after five payments. 

Should the person assuring be desirous at any time of 
making larger payments towards the redemption of his debt 
or mortgage than the agreed premium, the Society will pay 
him interest on such larger sum ; and if it should be incon- 
venient to him to pay the whole premium when it becomes 
due, he may Jeave any portion of it unpaid for a limited time 
on payment of interest for the same. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal forwarded to any 
applicant. 
Law Property Assurance Society, 
30, Essex-street, Strand. October 28, 1850. 
A. BARRETT, Secretary. 


JEYNOLDS’S Superior and Effective 
P WATERPROOFING renders cloth of every kind im- 
pervious to the heaviest rains, allows a free passage to the 
perspiration, and is a complete preventive of injury from 
moths or other insects, and from mildew. Agents are ap- 
pointed in all parts of London and its vicinity, and in the 





HE YORKSHIRE FTIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, 
and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital £500,000. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord Wenlock, Escrick Park. 
G. L. Thompson, Esq., Sheriff-Hutton Park. 

Robt. Swan, Esq., York. 
BANKERS.—Messrs. Swan, Clough & Co., York. 
Actuary and SecreTary.—Mr. W. L. Newman, York. 

The attention of the public is particularly called to the 
terms of this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the 
distinction which is made between MaLe and Femate Lives 

Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 100/. 











%e | 4 MALE. | A FEMALE.|| % > | A MALE. | A PEMALE. 
es | | 23 | P 
22 |Whole Life Premiums.}| 23 /|Whole Life Premiums. 
1 a to | es | 

| £8 da) &8. ali £48 da.) £8. d. 
10 }17 6/15 41 46 7a el eS 
mike Ss OF Oeake 
6 | 11) 8 1 810 53 41l 6 42 6 
20 | 114 4] 111 6 56 | 5 40] 414 0 
23 | 117 0; 113 6} 60 6 6 0; 512 6 
26 20 3 116 2/|| 63 7 4 0 6 9 6 
30*; 25 0; 119 9]} 66 8 40; 710 8 
33 266| 2210) 70 |10 0 4| 97 6 
3 1 3213 0} 2 6 4 | 73 }1116 2/11 2 6 
40 219 9] 212 0}| 76 }13 1 9 
43 35 3 | 217 2)| 80 15 12 10 


‘ 





* Exampie.—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, 
may insure 1,000/. payable on his decease, for an annual pay- 
ment of 22/. 10s.; and a Lady of the same age can secure 
the same sum for an annual payment of 19%. 17s. 6d. 

Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the interme- 
diate ages, and every information may be had at the Head 
Office in York, or of any of the Agents. 

FIRE INSURANCES 

Are also effected by this company, on the most moderate 

terms. 


Agents are wanted in those towns where no appointments 
have been made. Applications to be made to Mr. W. L. 
NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York ; or to Mr. HENRY 
DINSDALE, 12, Wellington-street, Strand, Agent for London. 


ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr. 


DE LA MOTTE’S Nutritive, Health Restoring, ARO- 
MATIC CHOCOLATE, prepared from the nuts of the Sassafras 
tree. This Chocolate contains the peculiar virtnes of the 
Sassafras root, which has been long held in great estimation for 
its purifying and alterative properties. The aromatic quality 
(which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require 
for breakfast and evening repast to promote digestion, and 
toa deficiency of this property inthe customary breakfast and 
supper may in a great measure be attributed the frequency 
of cases of indigestion generally termed bilious. It has been 
found highly beneficial in correcting the state of the digestive 
organs, &e., from whence arise many diseases, such as 
eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. In 
eases of debility of the stomach and a sluggish state of the 
liver and intestines, occasioning flatulence, costiveness, &c., 
and in spasmodic asthma, it is much recommended. Sold in 
pound packets by the Patentee, 12, Southampton-street, 
Strand, London, priee 4s. Also by appointed Agents, 
Chemists, and others, throughout the United Kingdom. 


= 
ARPETS. — ROYAL VICTORIA 
FELT CARPETING.—The present period being pecu- 
liarly one of economy, the public should purchase this descrip- 
tion of Carpeting, the advantages being durability, beauty, 
and novelty of design, imperviousness to dust, brilliancy of 
colouring, style equal to Brussels, and at a cost of half the 
price. Purchasers are cautioned against spurious imitations, 
the Felt Carpeting being always stamped ‘ Royal Victoria 
Carpeting.” It ean be procured at all the respectable Carpet 
Houses in London and its vicinity, and in all the principal 
Towns in the United Kingdom. 

The Patent Woollen Cloth Company also manufacture 
Table Covers, Embossed and Printed, of the newest possible 
designs, and in every variety of style and colour; thick Felt 
for polishing Plate Glass, Steel, Marble, Tortoiseshell, &c. &c.; 
likewise for Veterinary purposes; Felt Waistcoatings, Cloths 
for Coach and Railway Carriage Linings, Upholsterers, &c.&c., 
Piano Felts. 

Manufactories, Elmwood Mills, Leeds, and Borough-road, 














principal towns of the United Kingdom, for cloth or made-up | 


articles of dress, to be rendered perfectly waterproof by this 
process, 


REYNOLDS’S Patent Brilliant POLISH- 
ING PASTE gives a lasting and superior polish, forming a 
species of enamel, to all bright metals, jewellery, glass, var- 
d or French-polished woods, and patent or varnished 
her.—Sold (wholesale only) by the proprietors, Chas. B. 
Reynolds and Co., and retail by the principal furnishing iron- 





London. Wholesale Warehouses at 8, Love-lane, Wood- 
street, Cheapside, 


NEW DISCOVER Y.— 

Mr. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street 
has intreduced an entirely NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTI- 
FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the original by the closest observer ; 
they will NEVER CHANGE CO&BOUR, or DECAY, and will 
be ood very superior to any teeth ever before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots or any pain- 
ful operation, and will give support and preserve tecth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and 





mongers, cutlers, gun-makers, jewellers and silversmiths, | mastication: and that Mr. Howard’s improvements may be 
glass manufacturers, cabinet makers, chemists and drugyists, | within the reach of the most economical, he has fixed his 
oil and Italian warehousemen, harness makers, and beot and | charges at the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered 


shoe makers in the United Kingdom. 
Cus. B. Reynotpsand Co., 10, North-place, Gray’s-Inn-lane. 





sound and useful in mastication. 
52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 














IR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 


MAGNESIA. Prepared under the immediate care of 
the Inventor, and established for nearly forty years by the 
profession, for removing Bile, Acidities ‘and Indigestion, re- 
storing Appeties, preserving a moderate state of the bowels, 
and dissolving urie acid in Gravel and Gout: also, as an 
easy remedy for Sea sickness, and fur the febrile affections 
incident to childhood it is invaluable. 

Dr. James Johnson states, in his Review of Dr. Murray’s 
Invention —“ Pellucid Solution of Magnesia. — This very 
useful and elegant preparation we have been trying for some 
months, as an aperient ant-acid in dyspeptic complaints, 
attended with acidity and constipation, and with very great 
benefit.” ‘ 

Sir Philip Crampton, Bart. says—“ Sir J. Murray’s Fluid 
Magnesia is a very valuable addition to our Materia Medica. 

Mr. Mayo.—‘ It is by far the best form in which that 
medicine has been hitherto prepared for use.” 

Dr. Kennedy, Master of the Lying-in Hospital, Dublin, 
considers “ the Fluid Magnesia of Sir James Murray to be a 
very valuable and convenient remedy in cases of irmtation 
or acidity of the stomach, but more particularly during preg- 
nancy, febrile complaints, infantile diseases, or sea-sickness. 

Dr. S. B. Labatt, Richard Carmichael and J. Kirby, Esqrs., 
surgeons, of Dublin, “consider the exhibition of Magnesia 
in solution to be an important improvement on the old 
method of mechanical mixture, and particularly well adapted 
to correct those acids which generally prevail in cases of 
gout, gravel, and heartburn.” 

Sir James Clarke, Sir A. Cooper, Dr. Bright, and Messrs. 
Guthrie, and Herbert Mayo, of London, strongly recommend 
Murray’s Fluid Magnesia, as being infinitely more safe and 
convenient than the solid, and free from the danger attend- 
ing the constant use of soda or potass. 

Drs. Evory, Kennedy, Beatty, Burke, of the Rifle Brigade, 

Comins, deputy inspeetor of hospitals, and surgeon Hayden, 
of Dublin, have given letters to the same effect. 
Sir Humphrey Davy testified that this Solution forms 
soluble combinations with urie acid salts in cases of gout 
and gravel, thereby counteracting their injurious tendency, 
when other alkalies, and even Magnesia itself, had failed. 

With the Acidulated Syrup the Fluid Magnesia forms the 
most delightful of saline drinks. 

Physicians will please specify Murray’s Fluid Magnesia in 
their prescriptions, to avoid the danger of adulterations and 
substitutions. 

Sold by the sole consignee, Mr. Bailey, of North-street, 
Wolverhampton ; and by all wholesale and retail Druggists 
and Medicine Agents throughout the British Empire, in 
bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., Lis., and 21s. each. 

*,* The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. each. 

N. B.—Be sure to ask for “‘ Sir James Murray’s Prepara- 
tion,” and to see that his name is stamped on each label in 
green ink, as follows :—“‘ James Murray, Physician to the 
Lord Lieutenant.” 





HEALTH WHERE “TIS SOUGHT! 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—CURE OF 
A DISORDERED LIVER AND STOMACH, WHEN 
IN A MOST HOPELESS STATE. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Matthew Harvey, of Chapel 

Hall, Airdrie, Scotland, dated the \5th of January, 1850. 
To Professor Hottowayr. 

Srr,—Your valuable Pills have been the means, with God’s 
blessing, of restoring me to a state of perfect health, and at 
a time when I thought I was on the brink of the grave. I 
had consulted several eminent doctors, who, after doing 
what they could for me, stated that they considered my ease 
as hopeless. I ought to say that I had been suffering from 
a Liver and Stomach complaint of long standing, which 
during the last two years got so much worse, that every one 
considered my condition as hopeless. I, 1s a last resource, 
got a box of your Pills, which soon gave relief, and, by per- 
severing in their use for some weeks, together with rubbing 
night and morning your Ointment over my chest and 
stomach, and right side, I have by their means alone got 
completely cured, and to the astonishment of myself and 
every body whe knows me. 

(Signed) MATTHEW HARVEY. 
CURE OF A CASE OF WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, 
OF FOUR YEARS’ STANDING. 
Extract of a Leter from Mr. William Smith, of No. 5, Little 

Thomas-street, Gibson-street, Lambeth, dated Dec. 12, 1849, 
To Professor HotLoway. 

Str, -I beg to inform you that for nearly five years I 
hardly knew what it was to have a day’s health, suffering 
from extreme weakness and debility, with constant nervous 
head-aches, giddiness, and sickness of the stomach, together 
with a great depression of spirits. I used to think that 
nothing could benefit me, as I had been to many medical 
men, some of whom, after doing all that was in their power, 
informed me that they considered that I had some spinal 
complaint beyond the reach of cure, together with a very 
disordered state of the stomach and liver, making my case 
so complicated that nothing could be done for me. One day, 
being unusually ill, and in a dejected sta: , I saw your Pills 
advertised, and resolved to give them a trial, more perhaps 
from curiosity than with a hope of being cured, however, I 
soon found myself better by taking them, and so I went on 
persevering in their use for six months, when, I am happy 
to say, they effected a perfect cure. , 

(Signed) WILLIAM SMITH. 
(frequently called EDWARD). 

Sold at the establishment of Professor Hottoway, 244, 
Strand (near Temple Bar), London, and by all respectable 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicines throughout the civilized 
World, at the following prices:—ls. ljd., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d, 
lls., 22s., and 33s. each Box. There is a considerable 
saving by teking the larger sizes 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








On the Ist of January, 1851, will be commenced the publication of 


A Cheap Re-issue, in Five Monthly Volumes, price only 6s. each, 


With Portraits, &c., 


PEPYS’ DIARY... AND 


handsomely bound, of 
a 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


Illustrative of the Réigns of Charles II. and James II. Edited by LORD BRAYBROOKE. 


This Edition will contain all the passages restored from the Original Manuscript, and all the l l 
: f 4 1851, and the subsequent Volumes will appear in regular Monthly 
lication, are requested to give their orders immediately to their 


be ready with the.Magazines on. the Ist of January, 
succession. Those who desire copies on the days of pub 
respective booksellers. 

‘* We unhesitatingly characterise this journal as the mo 


to the world. Pepys paints the Courts, the Monarchs, and the T 
makes us comprehend the great historical events of the age, and the people who bore 
clear glimpses into the true English life of the times than all the other memorials of them that have come 


own.” —Ldinburgh Review. F 
“The best book of its kind in the English language. 


Additional Notes. Vol. I. will 


»st remarkable production of its kind which has ever been given 


‘imes, in more vivid colours than any one else. His Diary 
a part in them, and gives us more 
down to our 


‘ Pepys’ Diary’ is the ablest picture of the age in which the w riter 


lived, and a work of standard importance in English literature.”—Athen@um. 


HISTORIC SCENES. B 


Y AGNES STRICKLAND. 


Author of “ Lives of the Queens of England.” In 1 Vol., with Portrait of the Author. Price 10s, 6d. Elegantly bound. 


[Yow ready. 


INTERESTING NEW WORKS OF FICTION, 


TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


TIME: THE AVENGER. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Emilia Wyndham,” “ Lettice Arnold,” | 


&e. 3 vols. 


MERKLAND. 


By the Author of “ Margaret Maitland.” 3 vols. [Just ready. 


[Just ready. 


LIGHT AND DARKNESS, OR MYSTERIES | 


‘ yy) 
OF LIFE. 
By Mrs. CROWE. 3vols. [Now ready. 
As a grim November book, holding fast the awe-stricken 


reader, Mrs. Crowe’s ‘ Mysteries of Life’ can have very few, 


if any, competitors.”’— Atheneum. 


| LOVE AND AMBITION. 


3y the Author of “Rockingham.” 3 vols. [Now ready. 


Sa a ry y 
NATHALIE, A-TALE. 
By JULIA KAVANAGH. Author of “ Woman in France.” 
&c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 
“This Tale is, by much, Miss Kavanagh’s best. We 
should not soon come to an end were we to specify all the 
delicate touches and attractive pictures which place ‘ Nathalie’ 
| high among books of its class.” — Athenceum. 


MADAME DORRINGTON OF THE DENE. 


By WILLIAM HOWITT. . Author of ‘The Hall and the 
Hamlet,” &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 





EADIE’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
In 18mo. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 
for the use of Young Persons. By Professor EADIE, 
D.D., LL.D. With 120 Illustrations. 
London and Glasgow: Grurrrs and Co. 
BRITISH ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 
In one large Volume, 4to, Illustrated by Eight 4to Plates, by 
LOWRY. Price 42s. cloth. 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA OF 


BRITISH ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MA- | 
CHINERY. By PROFESSORS BARLOW and BABBAGE. | 


This work may also be had in Numbers at ls. each ; and in 
Parts at 2s. each. 


London and Glasgow : Grirrin and Co. 


In 12mo., price 2s. 6d. or free by post, 3s., 


ISCOURSE on the METHOD of | 


fe RIGHTLY CONDUCTING the REASON and SEEK- 

ING TRUTH in the SCIENCES. By DESCARTES. Trans- 

lated from the French. With an Introduction. 

SUTHERLAND and Knox, Edinburgh; Simpxin, MARSHALL, 
and Co., London. 


NEW WORK BY FRANK FAIRLEGH, 





Illustrated by H. K. BROWNE (Phiz.)—On December 1, to 
appear in Monthly Parts, price 1s., with Two Illustrations | 


by PHIZ, 


EWIS ARUNDEL; or, the RAIL- | 


ROAD OF LIFE. By the Author of “ Frank Fairlegh.” 

This Railroad, which is certain to succeed, because every 
one must make the journey nolens volens, is now about to be 
thrown open to the public. The Capital (contents and illus- 


trations) to be divided at least into 20,000 shares, of Is. each. | 


For further particulars, apply to the work itself. 
London: Hatt, Vinrve and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, 


POPERY IN POWER. In One Vol. demy 8vo., 45¢ pages, | 


price 12s., with 23 Illustrations by GILBERT, ANELAY, 
and HASSELL. 


OPERY in POWER; or, the Spirit of 


the Vatican. With a Dramatic Sketch called Priest- 


craft ; or, the Monarch of the Middle Ages: illustrating the | 


Doctrines and Passions of Romanism, and its Political and 
Social Bias. By JOSEPH TURNLEY. 

A’Becket. - “The king’s weapon can, indeed, kill the body; 
but mine can destroy the soul and send it to hell.” 


The Appendix contains various Papal Bulls, Doctrines, | 
| 


Episcopal Letters, &c. 
London ; ErrineHam Winsor, Royal Exchange. 


EADIE’S BIBLICAL CYCLOPZDIA. 
The Third Edition. Post 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


BIBLICAL CYCLOPZEDIA, or 
DICTIONARY OF EASTERN ANTIQUITIES, 
GEOGRAPHY, NATURAL HISTORY, SACRED ANNALS, 
and BIOGRAPHY, THEOLOGY and BIBLICAL LITERA- 
TURE. By JOHN EADIE, D.D., LL.D.,Professor of Biblical 
Literature. Third Edition, with Maps and numerous Engra- 
vings. 
4 Grirrin and Co., London and Glasgow. 





WILLOUGHBY’S ILLUSTRATED STANDARD EDITION. 
Published this day, large Royal 8vo., Part I. price 6d., 


HE COMPLETE WORKS of 
SHAKSPEARE, revised from the Original Text. Each 
Part will contain at least one Play, accompanied by Copious 
Notes, Critical, General, and Explanatory. Produced under 
the . immediate fand personal’ supervision of SAMUEL 
PHELPS, Esq., of the Theatre Royal, Sadler’s Wells. Em- 
bellished with beautiful” Engravings, designed by T. H. 
NICHOLSON ; Engraved by C. W. SHEERES. 
London: WriLovensy and Co., Warwick-lane, Smithfield, 








BROOKES’S GENERAL GAZETEER. 
By A. G. FINDLAY, F.R.G.S. 


New Edition, illustrated with Maps, 907 pages 8vo., cloth, 
price 15s. 


GENERAL GAZETEER, or, 
Compendious Geographical Dictionary, containing 
| Descriptions of every Country in the known World, with 
their Towns, People, Natural Productions, &c., and the 
various Remarkable Events by which they have been dis- 
tinguished, Originally compiled ty R. BROOKES, M.D. 
The whole revised and corrected to the present period by A. 
G. FINDLAY, F.R.G.S. 

*,* This edition has been enlarged by nearly two thousand 
| additional names; and the very numerous changes which 
are constantly occurring in each important town and locality, 

have, it is believed, been adverted to, 





| London: Witt1am Tece & Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


Just published, price 4s. sewed, 4s. 6d. cloth boards, 


rPHE BRITISH MUSEUM; Historical 


. and Descriptive. With numerous Woodcut MIlustra- 

tions; forming one of the Volumes of ‘“ Chambers’s Instruc- 
| tive and Entertaining Library.” 

The present volume is intended to serve a double purpose— 
that of a guide-book for the use of yisitors to the British 
| Museum, more full and popular than any yet existing; and 
that of a Descriptive Account of this National Collection, 
sufficiently interesting in itself to be read with pleasure by 
Persons ata distance. ‘ 

W. and R. Cuampers, Edinburgh; W. 8. Orr and Co., 
Amen-corner, London} D. CuampBers, Glasgow; J. M‘Gia- 
sHAN, Dublin; and sold by all Booksellers. 





New Publications. 


This day is published, with Mlustrations by Wolf, post 8yo., 

price 9s., i 

AME BIRDS and WILD FOWL: . 

Theit FRIENDS and their FOES. By A. E. KNOX, 

M.A., F.L.S., Author of “‘ Ornithological Rambles in Sussex.’, 
Joun VAN Voorsr, Paternoster-row. 


ANGELA, 
Just published, with a frontispiece, foolscap Syo., bound in 
cloth, price 3s. 6d., 

NGELA, by the Author of “Emilia 
Wyndham,” &c., &c., forming the new volume of 

Colburn’s Standard Novels. 

London: Witt1AM TeGe and Co., 85, Queen-street, seven 
doors from Cheapside. 


GQ TORTES from the HISTORY of the 
REFORMATION. By the Rev. B. G. JOHNS, Head 
Master of the Grammar School, Dulwich. Illustrated with 
fine Engravings on Steel from original designs by ANNA 
MARY HOWITT. Price 4s. 6d. 

London: Darton and Co:, 58, Holborn-hill. 














Cloth, One Shilling, 


MHE GREEK CHURCH.—A Sketch 
by the Author of “Proposals for Christian Union.” 
This Essay concludes the series. 
The Four Preceding Numbers on Sale, Second Edition, 
One Shilling each. 
London: JAMEs Darina, Great Queen-street; Edinburgh; 
12, South Saint Andrews-street. 





MR. MARSTON’S NEW PLAY. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d., as now performing at the 
Royal Olympic Theatre, 


HILIP OF FRANCE and MARIE 
DE MERANIE. A Tragedy in Five Acts. By the 
Author of ‘‘The Patrician’s Daughter,” “ Strathmore,” &¢. 
&e. 
Also, Third Edition, 
STATHMORE: a Tragic Play, as per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal Haymarket. 
C. Mircuexy, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, 


‘INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING LIBRARY. 
Early in January, 


4 
IFE and WORKS of BURNS—Vol. L. 
Edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS.—Foolscap 8yvo d 
In this work—which will extend to four volumes—the 
prose and poetical writings of Burns are made to do. service 
in illustrating his life; while his life, on the other hand, 
gives his writings a fresh significancy. Much new biogra- 
phical matter is presented, and for the first time the whole 
history of the poet is subjected toa critical examination, both 
as to facts and as to its moral bearings. 
W. & R. Coamsers, Edinburgh; W. S. Orr & Co., Amen 
Corner, London; D. CHamsBers, Glasgow; J. M‘GLASHAN, 
Dublin ; and sold by all Booksellers. 








RELIGIOUS ANECDOTES. 
In Crown 8vo., closely printed, price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


HE CYCLOPEDIA of MORAL 
and RELIGIOUS ANECDOTES, . condensed from 


ARVINE’S large Work, with Essay, by Dr. CHEEVER. 


London and Glasgow : GrirFin and Co. 





Just published, price ls. cloth, 


O CONDEMNATION; or, the True 
Ground of Christian Triumph. By the Rev. JOHN 
PURVES. Forming the Third Volume of the “ Christian’s 
Pocket Library; which is to consist of a series of small 
Treatises, devoted especially to the elucidation of the Gospel. 


Lately published, Tenth Thousand, price 1s., neatly bound 
in cloth, 
I. The BLOOD of the CROSS, By thé 
sev. HORATIUS BONAR. 
“This is a weighty little book on a great and glorious 
theme.”— Scottish Guardian. 
Fourth thousand, price 1Is., neatly bound im eloth, 


II. LOOKING to the CROSS, By Rev, 
W. CUDWORTH. With Preface and Notes. By Rev. H. 
BONAR. s 
pa, small volume of great practical value.”—Christiat 

ews. 

Kelso: J, & J.1H. RuTHERFURD,Market!Place. Oxrver and 
Borp, and -Jouystone & Hunter, Edinburgh. Jame 
Nisser & Co., and Jounston & Hunrer, London. 
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Lonpon :—Printed and Published by Jomn Crocxrorp, of 
103, Stanhope Street, Mornington Crescent, in the County 
of Middlesex, at the Office, 29, Essex Street, Strand, in 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in thesCity of West 
minster, on Sunday, December 1, 1850, 
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